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THE SYMBOLISM OF DANTE. 


BY WILLIAM TURNER, S.T.D. 


Z2IDE by side with the rationalizing tendency to 

= explain spiritual truth in terms of human thought, 

and to render the mysteries of faith acceptable 

by showing in a scientific manner the grounds 

fe for believing, there has gone on in the Christian 

Church from the very beginning the tendency to represent 

revealed truth by the devices known to the plastic artist, 

The catacombs and the early Christian basilicas, the specimens 

of ecclesiastical art and the few samples of church utensils 

which have come down to us from the first century, bear 

evidence of the faith which the first Christians professed in 

the divine nature of Christ, in the teaching authority of His 

Church, in the reality of His presence in the Eucharist, in the 

Superior prerogatives of Mary the Mother of God. This, it 

may be said, in passing, is not an unimportant line of apolo- 

getic proof which often supplements the effort of the theo- 

logian and the historian to establish the continuity of Christian 
belief. 

In representing spiritual subjects by means of material de 
vices such as painting, sculpture, and the silver and goldsmith’s 
art, the Christian artist encountered a difficulty not unknown 
to religious artists in other forms of religion. The purely 
spiritual eludes material representation. A soul cannot be 
portrayed in its immaterial essence. A virtue, such as justice, 
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can neither be painted nor sculptured nor carved in wood nor 
chiselled even in the finest gold. Much less could any Chris- 
tian artist hope to put on canvas or on church apse or clere- 
story the light that sheds its effulgence around the triune God; 
and when he traced its participated splendor radiating round 
an angel or a saint, he felt the inadequacy of his skill and 
the disproportionate inferiority of the materials at his disposal. 
There was only one expedient available. That was to use 
material things as signs or emblems of things spiritual. Thus 
Christianity was forced to adopt symbolism. In so doing, it 
met a demand of human nature. Deep down in the heart of 
humanity was the need of conventional representation. By 
custom, almost universal, a crown or mitre signified a king, a 
sword was the symbol of a warrior, a crooked staff was the 
emblem of a shepherd, and the presentation of earth and water 
was the sign of submission to a conqueror on the part of a 
vanquished city or province. Christianity, with its wealth of 
new spiritual ideas, felt the need of conforming to this tend- 
ency, and it did so, freely and generously both along the line 
of Christian art and along the parallel line of Christian devo- 
tion and liturgical practice. 

Christian art was content at the very beginning with por- 
traying the person of Christ and the well-known traditional 
features of the great saints, such as St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Almost at once, however, the need of symbolism was felt. 
Christ, the Redeemer was painted on the walls and vaults of 
the catacombs as the Good Shepherd carrying the lost sheep 
on His shoulders, or as Orpheus drawing the world towards 
Him by the power of His redeeming grace or as the ty6uc, 
the mystic fish, a sign which only the initiate understood. The 
soul was represented as a dove—an emblem probably bor- 
rowed from Egyptian mythology—and the rich and beautiful 
symbolism of the Eucharist was introduced—the grapes, the 
bread, the miracle of the loaves and fishes, the water turned 
into wine at Cana, the offering of bread and wine in the un- 
bloody sacrifice of Melchisedek. Then came the introduction 
of emblems, the lion of St. Mark, the eagle of St. John, the 
pilgrim’s staff of St. James, the gridiron of St. Lawrence. 
These served to identify the saint or to indicate the mode of 
martyrdom, as in the case of the wheel of St. Catherine. 
More urgently still was the need of symbolism felt when the 
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Christian artist came to depict abstract qualities or spiritual 
entities. The lily of purity, the red rose of charity, the 
sword and scales of justice, the anchor of hope, the laurel 
wreath or palm of martyrdom are familiar instances. Ad- 
vancing a step farther, Christian art came to attach to natural 
colors a fixed spiritual significance: white signifies light, purity, 
innocence, candor, joy and triumph; red means love, fervor, 
and martyrdom; violet or purple is the color of penitence; 
green is the emblem of growth, life and hope; gold or yellow 
signifies splendor and magnificence; and blue is the color of 
heaven, truth, consistency and wisdom. Numbers, too, ac- 
quired a spiritual meaning: one stands for the unity of God, 
two for the mystery of the Incarnation, three for the Blessed 
Trinity, four for the evangelists, and so on. By the time we 
reach the end of the Middle Ages, Christian art has built up 
an elaborate and most beautiful system of signs or symbols by 
which the immaterial, the spiritual and the supernatural are 
rendered capable of representation in painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 

Of equal importance, however, for our present purpose, is 
the parallel development of symbolism in Christian liturgy 
and in the practice of devotion. First of all there is, of course, 
the sacramental system, in which material things not only 
convey grace to the soul but alse signify the graces which 
they confer. Water, which in baptism washes away the stain 
of original sin, is the natural symbol of cleansing. The oil 
used in Confirmation and in Extreme Unction typifies the 
process of strengthening and healing. The ring which, though 
only an accessory to the sacramental ceremony, is part of the 
liturgical celebration of marriage, is, according to some, an 
emblem of the perpetuity of the nuptial contract, though, ac- 
cording to others, it signifies exclusive possession. The sym- 
bolism of the Eucharist and of Holy Orders, especially in the 
solemn ceremonies connected with these, is beautiful, elaborate 
and full of spiritual meaning. In the sacramentals, too, there 
is constant and almest essential use of symbolism. Holy 
Water, the Sign of the Cross, the use of liturgical bells, the 
use of light and fire, incense, palms, ashes, medals, rosaries, 
scapulars and agnus deis,—all these are, as Catholics under- 
stand them, instances of the employment of material things 
for the sake of a spiritual efficacy and meaning which they 
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are believed to possess. Needless to say, during the Ages of 
Faith, these—or those of them which were then recognized— 
were not only in general use among the faithful, but were 
generally understood, and their meaning appreciated. 

Thus did Christian art and Christian practice tend to estab- 
lish and maintain an elaborate system of symbolism in which 
material things represented or conveyed to the mind things 
spiritual. And we should not underestimate the educational 
value of all this. The medieval Christian lived in an atmo- 
sphere of art, and could not help being educated by his en- 
vironment. He knew his Bible far better than many a modern 
Bible Christian. Old and New Testament were spread out 
before him on the magnificent facade of his village church; 
scenes from the Scriptures were carved on the choirstalls, 
sculptured on the rood screen, or frescoed on the walls and 
vaults of the sacred building. By these same means the sym- 
bolism of ecclesiastical art was brought to bear on his every- 
day life, and even though he heard no sermon, his visit to 
the House of God had an uplifting effect on his mind and 
character. The mention of preaching brings us to one more 
point which must be touched on before we come to the 
symbolism of Dante. 

The principle underlying all symbolism, namely, the use of 
material things to represent spiritual subjects, was an acknowl- 
edged canon of sacred oratory during the Middle Ages. It was 
recognized that in order to make spiritual truths intelligible, 
and especially in order to bring them home to the minds of 
the rude and unlearned, the best device is to convey them in 
the form of natural truths which symbolize them. As a four- 
teeenth century writer says: “It is not possible that our wit 
or intendment might ascend unto the contemplation of the 
heavenly hierarchies immaterial, if our wit be not led by some 
material thing, as a man is led by the hand: so by these forms 
visible, our wit may be led to the consideration of the great- 
ness or magnitude, of the most excellent beauteous clarity, 
divine and invisible.”* The village pastor and the wandering 
friar were obliged in their sermons, to come down to the level 
of the agricultural laborer and the rural artisan. They did so 
by presenting spiritual truth in the form of animal stories. 
The demand gave rise to a supply of very peculiar literature. 


* Medieval Lore. Ed, Steele (London, 1893). Prologue by Trevisa, p. 12. 
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There sptang up a number of writers who composed little 
treatises on animals, plants, and minerals, for the use of the 
village preacher—to supply him with illustrations for his ser- 
mons. The original source of all these was a Greek treatise 
known as Physiologus, which was early translated into Latin, 
and in time done into English, French, and Italian, according 
as the need arose. This is the origin of the so-called “ Besti- 
aries” or ‘‘ Beast-books” of the later Middle Ages, which, as 
contributions to natural history are wonderful productions, in- 
deed. The following are a few specimens: “If elephants see 
a man coming against them that zs out of (has lost) the way 
in the wilderness, for they would not affray him, they will draw 
themselves somewhat out of the way, and then they stint (stop) 
and pass little and little before him, and teach him the way. 
And if a dragon come against him, they fight the dragon and 
defend the man.” * Again: ‘‘ The lion spares them that lie on 
the ground and suffers them to pass homeward that were pri- 
soners, and come out of thralldom.” + Any lever of dogs will 
believe Fra Bartholomew, when he says: ‘‘We have known 
that hounds fought for their lords against thieves, and were 
sore wounded, and that they kept away beasts and fowls from 
their masters’ bodies dead.” But, it taxes our faith in the 
good Franciscan naturalist, when he adds: ‘‘ And that a hound 
compelled the slayer of his master with barking and biting to 
acknowledge his trespass and guilt.”{ The truth is, the writers 
of such books as Fra Bartholomew’s On the Properties of 
Things cared little whether the incident or the description 
was true to nature; their aim was to show the instinct of pro- 
tection in the elephant, the generous disposition of the lion, 
and the unswerving fidelity of the dog. This was the medieval 
view of the animal kingdom. The world of animal life was a 
great repertory of moral and spiritual lessons. This was St. 
Francis’ view of the matter, as is well known even to those 
who know little else about St. Francis. And it was as we, shall 
see, Dante’s view. 

Dante, then, fell heir to all the symbolism which the Catho- 
lic Church had built into a system. He fell heir to the sym- 
bolism of Christian art, which he understood and felt without 
any special training, just as a child in modern Italy or Spain 
understands it spontaneously and naturally, because it comes 


* Op Cite, Pe 127. {tOp. cit., Pp. 131. t Op, Cit., Pp. 122, 
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to him like the atmosphere which he breathes. Dante fell heir 
to the symbolism of the Christian liturgy and of devotional 
practice, and this, too, in a manner direct, not reflexive, spon- 
taneous, not critical, xaive, childlike, and soul-compelling, not 
self-conscious, mature, and half-hearted. Fortunately, he ap- 
peared before the Christian Church was broken into the rival 
sects of Protestantism; he was innocent of any knowledge of 
comparative religions; he took the Catholic Church for granted, 
with its vast and splendid ceremonial and its picturesque prac- 
tice of piety. Finally, he was born into, and always lived in, 
the medieval view that the world of nature is subordinate to 
human nature, and human nature esssentially ordained for God. 
His world, like the Gothic cathedral, that other great product 
of medieval times, is heaven-pointing; man looks towards God 
as his destiny, and animal and plant look, as it were, in the 
same direction, pointing the way to heaven. One has only to 
contrast him with Milton to see how much he gained by this 
inheritance. The poet of Puritanism shared the spirit of those 
who distrusted art because it led to idolatry, condemned ritual 
as mummery, and shut their eyes to the symbolism of nature, 
so anxious were they to concentrate their attention on their 
own conscience and its rigorous demands. Milton was the 
oracle of the party that despoiled the Church and overturned 
the throne; and his world, as a consequence, is to Dante’s 
what a confiscated cathedral without altars, statues, and other 
Catholic emblems, is to the interior of St. Peter’s in Rome when 
the Supreme Pastor of Christendom, amid all the pomp. and 
solemnity of a state occasion, comes down to the tomb of the 
Apostles to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice. There is a spiritual 
grandeur in Milton that is owing to this severity; but there is 
a more imposing completeness of spirituality about Dante that 
is due to the warmth and color of his Catholic tradition. 

By symbolism, then, in general, is meant the employment 
of material objects or comcrete personages to convey a spir- 
itual meaning. To enumerate particular instances of this would 
be to recite a very great portion of the Divina Commedia. A 
few examples will suffice. \\At the very outset of his journey, 
Dante finds himself in the “ wildering wildwood,” the “‘ se/va 
selvaggia.” This, as all the commentators agree, is a symbol 
of the sinful state of soul in which he found himself at one 
stage of his life. It is a symbol, too, of the state of the sin- 
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ner in general—a wild, trackless wood in which the wanderer, 
shut out from sight of the sky above, finds no path to guide 
him, no voice to direct him. To Dante then appear the three 
beasts, the panther, the lion, and the she-wolf, emblems of 
worldly pleasure, ambition, and avarice, which bar the way to 
true repentance. How Virgil, the symbol of human reason, 
was sent by Beatrice, Divine Revelation, to save him from this 
plight we shall instance later as another kind of symbolism. 
All through the Jnferno and the Purgatorio there runs a sym- 
bolic meaning in the modes of punishment: ‘‘the carnal driven 
to and fro by ceaseless winds, the gluttons lashed by rain, 
homicides plunged in boiling blood, schismatics rending their 
own flesh, flatterers immersed in filth, hypocrites wearing cowls 
of gilded lead, pride sustaining heavy weights, the intemperate 
tantalized with fruit they cannot reach.”* The details of his 
descriptions are often full of spiritual meaning; for instance, 
his description of the gate of Purgatory: 


Thither did we approach; and the first stair 
Was marble white, so polished and so smooth, 
I mirrored myself therein as I appear. 

The second, tinct of deeper hue than perse, 
Was of a calcined and uneven stone, 

Cracked all asunder, lengthwise and across, 
The third, that uppermost rests massively, 
Porphry seemed to me, as flaming red 

As blood that from a vein is spirting forth. 
Both of his feet was holding upon this 

The Angel of God upon the threshold seated, 
Which seemed to me a stone of diamond. 


(Purg. 1X., 95 f-) 


Here we have what Symonds well calls the finest allegory, 
combining, as it does, most perfect subtlety and fitness with 
the dignity and splendor of a picture striking to the mental 
eye. ‘The white and polished marble is purity and sincerity 
of soul, perfect candour, without which all penitence is vain. 
The dark slab, dry and rugged, represents a broken and a con- 
trite heart: its rift is crosswise, indicating the length and breadth 
and depth of sorrow for past sin. The sanguine-eoloured por- 


* Introduction to Study of Dante. Symonds. 
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phry is love, red as heart’s-blood, and solid for the soul to 
stay thereon. Upon the last step, the threshold itself, of ada- 
mant, which signifies the sure foundation of the Church, the 
angel sits as on a throne. In his hands are two keys—the 
golden is said to mean authority, the silver the science of the 
confessor and absolver.”% Jf we turn now from the Inferno 
and the Purgatorie to the Paradiso, we find there a symbolism 
softer, sweeter, more befitting the scenes of joy and gladness. 
One of the most beautiful occurs in Paradiso, XXIII., 1 7. 


Even as a bird, ’mid the beloved leaves, 

Quiet upon the nest of her sweet brood, 
Throughout the night that hideth all things from us, 
Who, that she may behold their longed-for looks 
And find the food wherewith to nourish them, 
In which, to her, grave labors grateful are, 
Anticipates the time on open spray 

And with an ardent longing waits the sun, 
Gazing intent as soon as breaks the dawn: 

Even thus my Lady standing was, erect 

And vigilant. 


What a picture of waiting in hope! How exact, how deli- 
cate, how exquisite in feeling, how vivid in effect. It is like 
one of those fine miniatures in the corner of some illuminated 
initial in a medieval manuscript. And yet, some say the Mid- 
dle Ages had no true sympathy with nature! This portrayal 
of a state of mind by means of a scene from nature is not 
peculiar to Dante. What is peculiar is the elaborateness of 
detail and the striking fitness of the comparison. In the Pur- 
gatorio he gives two images of the instability and worthless- 
ness of fame: 


Naught is this mundane rumor but a breath 

Of wind, that comes now this way and now that, 

And changeth name because it changeth side. . . . 
Your reputation is as the colored herb 

Which comes and goes, and that discolors it (the sun) 
By which it issues green from out the earth. 

(Purg. XI., 100-117.) - 
. * Symonds, 0%. cét., p. IT9. : 
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What is most characteristic of Dante, is the elaborate pa- 
geants which he introduces, in which historical personages, 
mythical heroes, and emblems and signs pass before us in 
procession, all of which have a definite spiritual or moral 
meaning. The best example of this is contained in the con- 
cluding cantos of the Purgatorio. There, Dante, nearing the 
end of his journey through the region, “‘ Ove l’'umano spirito si 
purga,” is at last brought face to face with Beatrice the type 
of divine revelation. She is seated on a chariot signifying the 
See of Peter, which is drawn by the mystic gryphon, whose 
twofold nature of eagle and lion represents the divine and 
human natures of Christ. On her right are three virgin 
forms, Charity, Hope and Faith. 


Three maidens at the right wheel, in a circle 

Came forward dancing; one so very red 

That in the fire she hardly had been noted. 

The second was as if her flesh and bones 

Had all been fashioned out of emerald. 

The third appeared as snow but newly fallen. 
(Purg. XXIX., 121 7.) 


On the left are the four cardinal virtues: 


Upon the left hand, four made holiday 
Vested in purple, following the measure 
Of one of them with three eyes in her head. 
| (Purg. XX1X., 130 77.) 


The lady thus endowed with more than a pair of eyes is 
Prudence, who sees past, present and future. The chariot is 
preceeded by twenty-four elders, crowned with lilies, who, 
marching two and two, represent the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Immediately after the chariot are the four mystic crea- 
tures mentioned by Ezechiel, emblems of the four evangelists. 
Last of all comes St. John of the Apocalypse, rapt in pro- 
phetic vision. What distinguished company for the Lady 
Beatrice! Incongruous, the modern critic exclaims. And yet, 
for Dante it was perfectly natural. He had seen many a pa- 
geant in Florence and elsewhere in Italy during his exile, in 


‘which the samé subjects were represented symbolically; and 
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neither he nor his contemporaries saw anything incongruous 
in them. In the manuscripts which he was so fond of read- 
ing, he could see the virtues and the sciences represented as 
women, each somehow conveying by looks or dress or gesture 
the subject she represented. A lively faith demands clear-cut 
mental images, and the definite always calls for pictorial rep- 
resentation. Fortunate for us, in any case, that Dante believed 
so profoundly and saw so clearly. His poem would be robbed 
of much of its power to please if, like some petty anti-clerica] 
sindac, he forbade the Church to come out and display the 
grandeur of its ceremonial and the richness of its symbolism 
in solemn pageants, The scene that is here described, in part, 
is really a compendium of the Church’s history, as Dante saw 
it, and of his conception of the whole divine economy. 

These ‘instances, however, are what we may call examples 
of minor symbolism. There is in Dante a major symbolism 
which is not introduced for the purpose of ornamentation, nor 
in order to add picturesqueness and vividness to the narrative 
or the doctrine, but is essential to the action of the poem and 
furnishes the key to the understanding of its meaning and 
purpose. We should remember that Dante intends above all 
to teach moral and spiritual truth, and secondly, though no 
less essentially, to exalt his lady-love and honor her as no 
woman had been honored before. In accordance with the 
first part of this plan he enters in vision the “city dolent,” 
comes up through the mountain of suffering, and finally as- 
cends to the limits of the light that sheds its radiance round 
the Godhead. And all this in order to show the consequences 
of sin, the nature of penance and the joys of blessed immor- 
tality. In accordance with the second portion of his plan, he 
makes Beatrice to be the emblem of Divine Revelation, his 
guide to a vision of heavenly beatitude. Virgil, human rea- 
son, can direct the poet’s steps through the /nferno and Purg- 
atorio, but when Dante comes to the threshold of Paradiso he 
turns to her of whom he wrote: 


From the first day that I beheld her face 

In this life, to the moment of this look, 

The sequence of my song hath ne’er been severed. 
(Parad. XXX., 28.) 


The Blessed Virgin, the Mater misericordia, is the emblem 
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of pity, and is moved at the sight of his wretched state in the 
“‘wildering wildwood”; St. Lucy, the type of illuminating 
grace, bears the poet away in sleep to the gates of purga- 
tory, where he is to expiate his sins; but his chief guides are 
Virgil and Beatrice. _ 

The reasons why Dante chose Virgil to typify human rea- 
son and to be his guide through the lower regions are not 
far to seek. Virgil was thc poet whom Dante most admired 
and imitated, the master of whom he wrote: 


Thou art my master, and my author thou, 
Thou art alone the one from whom I took 
The beautiful style that hath done honor to me. 


(Znf., 1., 87 ff.) 


Besides, he was the poet of the Latin world, who saw in 
vision the future greatness of the Empire, the restoration of 
which was Dante’s fondest hope. He exalted the power and 
dignity of the Emperor, and, above all, as Dante thought, he 
foretold, though uncoasciously, the coming of Christ. More- 
over, he had descended once before in fancy to the world 
below, and was on that account an expert, so to speak, in 
the matter. He knows now much more than he knew then; 
with sorrow he confesses how much he feels the fact that like 
Plato and Aristotle, he did not live in the light of revelation, 
Through it all, he preserves his identity as a poet and as a 
man. He is for Dante ‘‘ Leader, Lord and Master” (7x duca, 
tu signore e tu maestro), He honors every art and every sci- 
ence (Zu che onori ogni scienza ed arte); he is “the height of 
virtue” (O virtz somma), “the sun that healeth every troubled 
vision” (O sol che sani ogni vista turbata); he is hailed as 
“the sea of allewisdom” (J/ mar di tutto il senno) “‘my com- 
fort” and “‘my sweet teacher” (/ mio conforto, il dolce peda- 
gogo), ‘our chief muse,” “ our wise counsellor,” “‘ Virgil, sweet- 
est father, Virgil to whom for my salvation I gave myself” 
(Virgilio dolcissimo padre, Virgilio a cut per mia salute diémi), 
‘Towards this great master,” writes Dean Church,” the poet’s 
whole soul is poured forth in reverence and affection. To 
Dante he is no figure, but a person—with feelings and weak- 
nesses—overcome by vexation, kindling into wrath, carried 
away by the tenderness of the moment. He reads his schol- 
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ar’s heart, takes him by the hand in danger, carries him in 
his arms and in his bosom, like a son more than a compan- 
ion, rebukes his unworthy curiosity, kisses him when he shows 
a noble spirit, asks pardon for his own mistakes. Never were 
the kind, yet severe, ways of a master, or the disciple’s dif- 
fidence and open-heartedness drawn with greater force or less 
effort.”* . 

It was no easy task to present a consistentfpicture of Virgil. 
He was at once a symbol of reason, the messenger of Beatrice, 
the teacher of Dante, the pagan poet, the panegyrist of the 
Empire, and the historical person Virgil. Yet all these views 
of him are harmonized, synthesized, and presented with a 
naturalness and force of conviction that not only compel ad- 
miration but also strike our vision with a vividness and an in- 
tellectual satisfaction as if we saw a real person before us, 
taking Dante by the hand, answering his queries, soothing his 
fears, dissipating his doubts and dispelling his ignorance. The 
symbol is just as convincing as the personage, and the union 
of both is effected with rare psychological insight and the 
highest poetic skill. 

The same is true, only in a higher degree, of Beatrice, the 
symbol of Divine Revelation. This celebrated lady has been 
the subject of much discussion among the critics and com- 
mentators of the Divina Commedia. Some have even doubted 
that such a person ever existed except in the mind of the 
poet. Others not only admit that she existed but go so far 
as to refer to her prosaically as Frau Bardi, the wife of Simone 
Bardi. The consensus ef opinion now is that Beatrice was a 
real person. All that we know of her is briefly told. She 
was the daughter of Folco Portinari, a Florentine and a neigh- 
bor of the Alleghieri family. When she was eight years old 
and Dante was nine, they met at a family gathering, a wed- 
ding-feast, probably, and, the effect on his youthful mind was 
instantaneous and lifelong. Dr. Déllinger says, ‘‘ Dante’s re- 
lation to Beatrice, to this combination of the earthly and the 
heavenly, of abstract symbolism with the most living personal- 
ity, is something quite unique, unexperienced in any other 
human life,” + or as Dr. Moore expresses it, it was ‘‘an effort 
to anticipate that ideal state where they neither marry nor 


* Rssay om Dante. Reprinted in Dinsmore’s Siudy of Dante, p. 376. 
t Studies in European History, p. 92. 
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are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” ® 
Dante met her on one or two subsequent occasions, chiefly at 
wedding feasts. A few years after their first meeting she was 
married to Simone Bardi and in 1291 or 1292 Dante himself 
was married to Gemma Donati. The death of Beatrice in 1290 
plunged Dante at first into inconsolable grief; then, all at 
once, in the Vita Nuova she begins to appear as the “ young- 
est of the angels,” and then little by little to assume the ré/e 
of an ideal and a symbol. As an ideal, she is, naturally, the 
embodiment of all womanly perfection, the inspiration of his 
peems, what Laura was to Petrarch, and in general what the 
“donna gentil” was to all the troubadours. § The last reference 
to this ideal is the determination to honor her as no other wo- 
man had been honored, and that determination is the source 
of the Divina Commedia. In the Commedia itself she is, so to 
speak, present always and everywhere in the threefold charac- 
ter of a person, an ideal and a symbol. Dante refers to her 
as the one *‘ who saw me as I am,” “ Her from whom no care 
of mine could be hidden,” ‘‘ The sun which first warmed my 
heart with love,” “The sweet guide who smiling burned,” 
“The sun of my eyes,” “‘That pious lady who guided the 
- pinions of my wings,” “O love of the first lover (¢. ¢., beloved 
of God), O goddess” (O amanza del primo amante, O diva): 
As a symbol she stands for divine revelation, the grace of 
faith and the beatific vision. In this character she sends Vir- 
gil, that is reason, to Dante’s aid to free him from the dangers 
of the forest, lead him through suffering and penance to the 
gates of Paradise through which she herself is his guide. To 
her, then, he owes his salvation, as he freely confesses: 


O Lady, thou in whom my hope is strong, 
And who for my salvation didst endure 
In Hell to leave the imprint of thy feet, 
OF whatsoever things I have beheld, 
As coming from thy power and thy goodness 
I recognize the virtue and the grace. 
Thou from a slave hast brought me unto freedom, 
By all those ways, by all the expedients, 
Whereby thou hadst the power of doing it. 
(Par. XXXI., 79 7.) 


* Studies in Dante, 2d. series, p. 120. 
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As Divine Revelation, she possesses by intuition all the 
knowledge that Virgil has through reason and research, and 
surpasses him in knowledge of things spiritual. Thus, in Purg. 
VL, 43 and XVIII. 46-8 Virgil confesses that he cannot 
answer Dante’s question and refers his pupil to her more 
comprehensive lore: 


Verily, in so deep a questioning 

Do not decide unless she telleth thee, ; 
Who light twixt truth and intellect shall be, 
I know not if thou understand: I speak 

Of Beatrice. 


What reason seeth here, 
Myself can tell thee: beyond that await 
For Beatrice, since ’tis work of faith. 


All during the long and dolorous journey in the Jnferno 
and the Purgatorio Dante’s thoughts are turned towards the 
moment when she isto appear. And when that moment comes, 
she calls to him from the sacred car, surrounded as she is by 
the virtues and the angelic host. 


Look at me well: in sooth I am Beatrice. 
(Purg. XXX. 73.) 


Enough has been said to show the symbolism of Dante as 
it really is. In almost every detail of the poem as well as 
in the grand lines of its general plan we find the poet using 
objects and persons from the world of nature around him and 
from the rich world of his own experience in order to convey 
spiritual truth. What is unique about this symbolism is its 
naturalness. The symbols are real things and real persons. 
There is, therefore, a double truth in the narrative, the truth 
of fact and the truth of allegorical interpretation. Other poets 
have created their world of symbols out of their own imagina- 
tion; Dante takes them as he finds them in the world of nature 
and of history and uses them without apology or explanation. 
In this he is a true product of the Middle Ages, of the ages 
of faith, He saw clearly and he felt deeply. In an old 
Cornish poem on the Passion of our Lord it is stated that the. 
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bursting asunder of the body of Judas was the effort of the 
demons to drag the wretched soul from the corpse without 
bringing it through the mouth, for it could not pass through 
the lips which Christ had kissed. There are many such touches 
in Dante, touches of fine feeling, which no poet could attain 
by reflection but only by spontaneous faith. The efforts to dis- 
sociate him from the Middle Ages and to present him as the 
champion of revolt or the prophet of anti-papal Italy have 
not met with success. He belonged to the golden age of re- 
ligious insight and religious feeling. Yet, in a sense, he be- 
longs to all ages. For there is in him the divine, which is 
eternal, and the human which is of enduring interest. A line 
of Watson’s poem on the “Sovereign Poet” applies with 
literal truth to him: 


He sits above the clang and dust of Time, 

With the world’s secret trembling on his lips. 
He asks not converse nor companionship 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not climb. 
The undelivered tidings in his breast 

Suffer him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng 

And binds the scattered ages with a song. 











WHAT THE GARDEN BROUGHT TO BLOOM. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


SeEPON the gate of Notre Dame des Rochers, which 

m was the gate of a fortress, someone had painted 
in red, “A bas les Voleurs!" The summer vis- 
itors found it sinister and threatening. Not so 

SSvECZUrOTY Pamela L’Estrange. She had known the convent 
hen it was a hive of industry, of prayer. To her the inscrip- 
tion was a cry wrung from the depths of a heart suffering in- 
tolerable wrong, intolerable injury. 

She listened to the buzz about her at the ‘table d’héite of 
the Hotel Ragazin and smiled quietly to herself with her eyes 
on her plate. They were talking about the convent, the nuns, 
these English visitors, whose emancipation from the narrowness 
of their country people took the form of having no religion 
at all. Once or twice she lifted her eyes and contradicted a 
glaring misstatement, set right a wild conjecture. Then she 
retired into her shell again. 

She was very much out of the life at the Hotel Ragazin. 
She had come expecting to find a little inn in a fishing village. 
She found—a caravansery crowded to the doors, gossip, love- 
making, amusements of all kinds in full swing. They amused 
themselves with a grim determination, these English people. 
They danced and sang and flirted and played billiards into the 
small hours. They dressed, how they dressed! Pamela L’Es- 
trange, coming for quietness, for rest, was dismayed at the 
hurly-burly into which she had dropped. 

She hardly knew why she did not go on. One could get 
away from the people. There were miles of sand-dunes, splen- 
did cliffs, on the face of them in great white letters the cry 
of the fishermen as they go out into the storms: ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de la Pitit, priez pour nous!" There was no difficulty in find- 
ing a solitude. Her house-mates were on the beach when it 
did not rain, enjoying the delights of mixed bathing with an 
entire emancipation from decorum. Only the lark above her 
head to know where she was. 
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And there were the churches—solitary gray places, the 
gaunt crosses, blown one way by the sea-wind, creeping up to 
the gables as though for shelter, for support. 

The hotel itself was thoroughly distasteful to her. She was 
poles removed from it all. A man here and there was dis- 
posed to be friendly. One, an artist, made surreptitious sketches 
of her pure profile, of her figure as she glided past the noisy 
people in the courtyard. She dressed in cool, pale linen, with 
a wide black hat. She was in gray of evenings, filmy gray 
that gave her a twilit air. The artist drew her in silver- point, 
with a veil about her head that had a star half-hidden in it. 

Why did she not go on? She hardly knew. She had a 
sense of waiting for something which grew with the days. She 
liked the old fortified town. It was partly because of the 
fortifications she had come. She was an artist by profession. 
Quite contrary to what one would have expected of her, her 
subject was soldiers, soldiers of all nations, in dress and undress ; 
marching, bivouacing, drilling, at play. Her ambition was to 
paint a battle picture. She was always sketching—soldiers 
and horses and guns. In the old fortified town there was a 
battalion of French infantry. Fortunately for her their bar- 
rack faced the church which all the artists sketched, the church; 
and the centuries-old fountain with the magnificent lion’s head, 
through the mouth of which the water flowed. Her sketch- 
book grew full of characteristic aspects of the piou piou. 

One day a shadow darkened her sketch-book as she sat. 
Someone, passing by, had looked over her shoulder. 

“T say, that’s awfully good, you know. I beg your par- 
don. I couldn’t help seeing. Hamilton must see it.” 

She looked up and smiled into Anthony O’Grady’s face. 
Most people smiled when they looked at Anthony O’Grady, 
because he was, as a questing sister had said once, “‘so pleas- 
ant.” He had a richness in his accent when he spoke that 
prepared one for the Celticname. He had come to the Hotel 
Ragazin the night before. She had seen him arrive in company 
with a tall, dark young man, who carried a fat, sleepy little 
boy on his shoulder. 

She had been conscious of an interest. She adored children, 
and the fat, sleepy little boy clinging to his tall father’s neck, 
had delighted her. The contrast between the two men, the 
elder, swarthily dark, the younger, golden-fair, appealed to her 
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artistic instincts. She had seen nothing so pleasant since she 
had come to the hotel. 

Anthony O’Grady seemed to have no mind to move away. 
He watched the soldiers in their working suits of dirty- white 
going to the fountain for water, ragging a bit, harmlessly, like 
frolicsome puppies. 

“Not as clean as our Tommies,” he said, “but a better 
looking lot. That’s awfully good!” he indicated a sketch of 
a soldier teaching a dog. tricks. ‘‘ Jack must see it. My cou- 
sin, who came with me last night, I mean Jack Hamilton. 
You must know his work?” 

Jack Hamilton? Why, of course she knew him. He painted 
in the manner of the great modern French masters, genre pic- 
tures, interiors. He could endow inanimate things with a spir- 
itual beauty. A picture she had seen this spring, just a hay- 
stack in a field, seen in half-tones of twilight or dawn, had 
conveyed the most extraordinary impression of loneliness, of 
sadness. . 

“You are a countryman of mine,” she said, smiling at the 
boyish face. 

**County Limerick,” he said. 

“And I, County Clare,” she replied joyously. “We are 
next door neighbors.” 

After that meeting Pamela L’Estrange was lonely no longer. 
She had two men at her beck and call. The hotel was very 
willing to make much of John Hamilton. The girls looked 
with an assurance of welcome at Anthony O’Grady. The two 
were not to be drawn into friendship. They spent long days 
out on the dunes, in the golden corn-fields, with Pamela L’Es- 
trange, and small Ian, that bullet-headed boy, with the color 
of the South, who was John Hamilton’s darling, the one thing 
his wife had left him when she had slipped through the open 
doo~ into another world some five years before. 

The two artists drew and painted and asked each other’s 
approval of their work. Anthony O’Grady would play with 
the child or lie on his back in the hot sun, his straw hat drawn 
over his eyes, while the others” under their sun-umbrellas 
sketched and talked. He had an unbounded admiration and 
affection for John Hamilton. He began to include in it Pamela 
L’Estrange. While he lay half-asleep in the heat, his hat drawn 
over his eyes, he listened to the low murmur of their voices. 
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Once he lifted his hat from his eyes and saw that Jack was 
sketching the girl, little Ian asleep in her arms. He smiled to 
himself lazily as he let the hat cover his eyes again. 

There came a day when the cousins joined a couple of 
other men on a long expedition. They were gone before 
Pamela L’Estrange had come back from the seven o’clock Mass 
at the little church out on the dunes, which she attended every 
morning. They had taken Ian with them. The comfortable. 
looking Scotchwoman who was ian’s nurse, must have found 
her position something of a sinecure, since Ian and his father 
were practically inseparable. 

It promised to be a lonely day for Pamela L’Estrange. 
She found that she had been learning to depend on the com- 
panionship of the two men and the child. She wondered how 
she was going to do without it when autumn should send An- 
thony back to Sandhurst, John Hamilton to Paris, herself to 
her tiny flat in a towering block of workmen’s dwellings that 
overlooked the railway somewhere down Hammersmith way. 

One of the women at the hotel suggested her joining them. 
They were going over the old convent. The lady shivered with 
delightful anticipation at the thought of the convent’s mysteries, 
Dungeons, walled-up nuns, uglier things even, were in her an- 
ticipations. 

Pamela L’Estrange opened wide eyes. 

“I know the convent well,” she said. “‘ My own cousin, 
Bridget Shannon, was its Reverend Mother. They were holy 
women. All you have heard is lies. They were always holy, 
the nuns: benefactors of the place and the people. Ask the 
townspeople.” 

The lady was not abashed. 

‘* Oh, then, if you know the place you must come with 
us,”’ she said. ‘‘ You will be able to tell us what everything 
is. And,—WMonsicur le Maire says that if we stray from the 
guide we shall infallibly lose our way. There are miles and 
miles of it.” . 

“I couldn’t help you very much there,” Pamela L’Estrange 
said coldly. ‘‘I know, of course, only the reception rooms. 
It was very cheerful when I was there. The gardens were 
lovely behind those high walls. The whole place was so clean 
and bright. It has been empty for two years. I dare say 
there are sad changes.” 
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She slipped away to the walled town and spent some time 
sketching the market in the place. About three o’clock,—she 
had had her modest lunch of a cup of coffee and a roll at 
one,—she was turning her steps towards the road that led to 
the village and the hotel. It took her round two sides of the 
convent. The convent was so dominating a fact in the little 
walled town that you could hardly get anywhere without skirt- 
ing it or its Externat. And behold, the door of the chaplain’s 
house stood open! The exploring party, she supposed, was 
gone inside. 

Something drew her footsteps within. Dear Father Michel, 
she remembered him quite well. He had been walking in his 
own little garden when she had first seen him. A very fat 
white poodle had trotted at his heels. There had been a dig 
crucifix in the midst of the garden. Around it there had 
been masses of roses in bloom, beautiful pinky-white roses, 
with sharp, thick spines. He had picked a bunch of roses for 
her. Then he had invited her into his little sitting-room, and 
had given her a glass of anisette, while Reverend Mother 
stood by and smiled. A dear, benign old man. He had a 
whole flock of canaries in cages which he let free. They 
settled in a yellow cloud on his cassock and pecked crumbs 
daintily from his tongue. 

She wondered what had become of him. She knew he had 
not accompanied the nuns to their refuge in Protestant Eng- 
land. 

She was in his little hall now, which she remembered as 
having a case of butterflies hung on the wall. There had been 
an ordered neatness. Beyond was the sitting-room, which she 
remembered as* light and austere. Marie, monsieur’s donne a 
tout faire, had looked from the kitchen, amid her shining 
pots and pans, a welcome to Mademoiselle. 

Now there was an incredible disorder. Dust and litter 
were thick under her feet. Torn papers, debris of all sorts 
was ankle-deep. The shutters were closed, but the bright 
daylight pierced the chinks revealing a disorder that was de- 
pressing, almost terrifying. The spiders had hung their webs 
from wall to wall. The grate was rusted, filled with old medi- 
cine bottles, rags of one sort or another,—disgusting. The 
Republic had swept over the clean austerity she remembered, 
with a vengeance. 
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She stooped to pick a holy picture from the disorder on 
the floor. It was the Blessed Mother with seven swords 
through her heart. Some passing foot had trampled it. She 
brushed away the dried mud as well as she was able, kissed 
the picture and put it away gently into her little hand-bag. | 

She went on into the chaplain’s garden. It was prairie 
now. The grass had crept up the crucifix, almost enclosing 
it. Here and there the roses trailed a long branch from amid 
the grass and weeds and flung it on the path. 

She shivered with a sense of desolation. She had some 
strange sense of a presence, as though eyes were upon her. 
All around were the convent windows, the lower ones muffled 
so as not to intrude on Monsieur’s privacy,—the upper, long 
ranges of window after window, showing as blank as dead 
eyes. 

She shivered. In the distance she heard chattering voices 
and she turned, and went back into the chaplain’s house. She 
thought of the old man with his beautiful manners, the poodle, 
as it endured with comical patience the trial of having to 
stand quietly, a canary on his head. 

She would have gone into the kitchen, anywhere to escape 
the voices coming nearer, but the kitchen door was fastened, 
the seal of the Republic upon it. The same with the little 
door that closed the foot of the stairs leading up to the chap- 
lain’s bedroom. 

The voices had retreated,—scattered, died in distance. She 
went back through the ruined and desecrated garden, by the 
swing door, into the convent itself. A long, long corridor 
stretched before her; at the far end, a broken door, where 
the nuns had made their last stand. 

She went on through it, looking into one room after an- 
other as she passed. This was the kitchen floor. She remem- 
- bered those brown-panelled rooms with cupboards in the 
walls. They had been storerooms of many kinds, wash- houses, 
dairies, pantries. The convent had had its population of five 
hundred souls. 

Ah, there were the kitchens, which she remembered so 
warm and glowing. Now they were cold, dismal; the windows 
covered with dust and cobwebs. A starved rat smelt about in 
the rubbish on the floor and scampered at her approach. She 
peeped in the wine cellar. It was like a crypt. 
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She became aware that the air was heavy, stifling. Every- 
where the windows were closed and barred and the air had 
been undisturbed for ages. Probably the convent was unsani- 
tary. It was hundreds of years old and it was enclosed by a 
wall fifty feet high. Constant cleanliness, many fires, had 
kept it at least with a simulation of wholesomeness while it 
was lived in. Since the nuns left, the poisons had been im- 
prisoned, allowed to grow unchecked. 

She was glad to come upon the cloisters and to find air, 
fresh, or comparatively fresh, blowing in her face. Those who 
went before her had left a door open. She could hear them 
now in distance, their shrill voices raised in wonder, in exe 
citement. She shrank from joining them. She imagined the 
things they would say, the foolish and ignorant profanation of 
holy things. She could not have borne it. 

She stood in the cloisters, looking about her. The open 
door gave on to such another tangled wilderness as the chap- 
lain’s garden. The graves of the auns of long ago were under 
her feet. She trod on their blackened brasses. Some of them 
bearing English names had lived and died there while yet 
Calais was English, before Mary Tudor’s heart had broken for 
the loss of that with other things. 

She was glad to leave the dim cloisters for the compara- 
tive freshness of the garden, where a statue of St. Roch with 
his dog lay face downwards amid the ruin of the rockery 
which he had dominated. 

The voices again sent her filying,—this time upstairs te a 
long corridor where the little doors of the nuns’ cells opened 
in a long dwindling perspective. The chaff which had been 
the nuns’ beds was knee deep in the corridor. She glanced 
into one or two of the cells. Nothing left except the coffin- 
like frames that had held the bags of chaff and the little pic- 
ture of the Sacred Heart on the doors, forgotten in the panic 
of flight. 

The afternoon sun shone down the long corridor as she 
left it and ascended to yet another. The lower panes of the 
windows from which one might have looked were muffled; but 
the sun came in dazzlingly through the upper panes. At the 
foot of the stairs by which she ascended and descended was 
a small arched door set deep in the wall. She pushed it; it 
was locked. She became aware suddenly that she no longer 
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heard the voices in the distance. There was only the long, 
long corridor, filled from end to end with the chaff, the long line 
of open doors, the dazzling afternoon sunshine. Suddenly 
she was afraid. 

She could not have told what she was afraid of. She re- 
minded herself that here saintly women had lived and died, 
that these little cells had been nests of praise and prayer, 
that here the Blessed Sacrament had been carried to the dy- 
ing, the blameless lives been sped. But she was afraid. Per- 
haps she had been afraid all the time. The desolation of the 
place had crept into her spirit. Only the cheerful vulgar 
voices in the distance had kept it at bay. 

She went downstairs, with difficulty refraining from .head- 
long flight. She listened in the cloisters for the voices. No 
sound reached her ears. The cloisters ran round four sides of 
a square. Doors opened in all directions. The cloisters were 
continued in long dark corridors, running four ways. 

There was not a sound to be heard. She had lost the 
clue of the open door to tell her which way she was to re- 
turn, It had been shut to, by the wind perhaps, There was 
a door to each side of the cloisters. She opened one and 
was again in the enclosure. It was at the bottom of a well. 
All around were ranges and ranges, one over the other, of 
the blank windows. 

She heard a door bang somewhere and turned eagerly in 
its direction. Perhaps they had gone that way. She took it, 
only to find herself after interminable wanderings in the com- 
munity-room of the nuns; beyond it the chapel, a heap of 
stones where the altar had been, the niches showing a gash 
where the statues had been torn from them, inscriptions de- 
faced, the glimmering windows high up coated with a thick 
deposit of dirt; desolation everywhere. 

If only the windows had not been out of reach. They 
looked, at least on one side of the chapel, on to the street. 
But they were very high up, quite out of reach. . 

Her head began to swim. Perhaps it was the bad air. 
She thought she had been walking for hours. She was fright- 
ened and lonely and cold. The chapel was very dark. 

She climbed to the organ-loft where she could see the sky 
beyond the windows. It had become suddenly dun-colored. A 
storm was impending. While she looked the lightning flashed. 
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She sat down on a step in the organ-gallery and covered 
her eyes with her hands. She was frightened. Just beyond 
the walls there was the cheerful bustle of the Place. If she 
could only see the life outside—communicate with it. But 
she was as far away from it as though she were in her grave. 

The storm roared and rumbled. Again and again the cold, 
gray light of the place was shot through by the blue glare of 
the lightning. She sat and shivered. The place was very air- 
less, stifling; she nodded. 

She came to herself with a jerk. Had she only nodded 
that minute or had she really fallen asleep? The storm was 
gone by. The sky outside the window showed a cold and 
watery light. 

As though to answer her the clock in the Place boomed 
out six steady strokes and the Angelus sounded from the 
church tower. 

She started to her feet in a panic. Six o’clock! It had 
been three o’clock when she had turned aside so easily from 
the busy Place to follow the party from the hotel into the 
convent. By this time they must have finished their explora- 
tions, unless—she remembered the garden full of delicious 
fruit—green figs, apricots, pears, peaches. In all her wander- 
ings she had not come upon the garden. Doubtless it would 
detain the party from the hotel for some time, if they had 
discovered it; if the fruit had not been picked. She would 
not listen to the insistent fear that knocked at her heart that 
they might be gone leaving her behind. Why they would 
have taken the keys with them—she would be locked in. 
She would die there of hunger. They would find her bones 
some day. That way madness lay. She must not so much as 
think of it. 

Fear lent wings to her feet. She flew down the stairs 
from the organ-gallery back by the long corridor the way she 
had come. Now and again she paused to listen if there were 
voices. She heard only the thumping of her own heart in her 


ears. 
How dark the place was growing! The sun would not set 
this hour yet; but it was sinking towards the horizon. The 
fifty-foot wall of the convent brought a premature night with- 
in its shadow. 
At last the garden. An open door met her suddenly 
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where she least expected it; and there was the garden be- 
yond. A deplorable place. The fruit-trees torn from the 
walls and lying acress the beds. The flower-beds, the grass- 
plots, the vegetable beds indistinguishable for the growth of 
grass. The little grottoes she remembered dismantled; the 
holy statues gone from the niches in the trees. 

Everywhere there had been wanton destruction. Her feet 
stumbled in the branches of the boughs laden with green 
figs—unripe. Doubtless the ripe ones had been taken away 
by the afternoon’s visitors. The pear and apricot and peach 
trees in like case. She remembered the garden, a glowing 
place of fruit and flowers against a green background. Now 
it was almost as dreadful as the rest of the place. 

She said to herself that if the worst came to the worst 
she could creep into the grotto in the garden from which Our 
Lady of Lourdes used to look. It had a narrow opening in 
front. She would creep in and ask Our Lady to keep her 
from the terror that flieth by night. 

Too late she realized that she ought not to have left the 
chapel. It was close by the chaplain’s house as she knew 
from the outside. “If she had not gone in the opposite direc- 
tion she must have come upon it. It was her one hope of exit. 

She went back into the convent where the long passages 
were now almost dark. She turned to the left, the direction 
from which she had come, and hurried along the passages. 
The store-rooms on each side, the various closets and cellars 
and passages, were now something menacing and dreadful. A 
door slammed somewhere in the labyrinth and she was wild 
with fright. She seemed to have walked miles and had not 
come upon the chaplain’s garden. Once she thought to have 
discovered it and found the graveyard of the nuns, with the 
mournful Calvary at the centre, the little crosses all but dis- 
appeared in the growth. 

She fled from it in terror. It was like being in a maze. 
She tried to find some clue, and after hurrying along innu- 
merable passages, came out at the point she had started from. 
She remembered a chance speech at the table d’héte. 

““ M. le Maire says that if you were not conducted you 
would require to take a ball of string, tie it to something at 
the starting point and find your way back by means of it.” 

A foolish speech she had thought it at the time. The 
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convent, as she remembered it, busy and happy, full of light 
and warmth, the chubby pupils, the peaceful nuns in these 
corridors and rooms, had had no suggestion of this dreadful 
labyrinth in which the darkness gathered and thickened. 

She had no illusions now about her being alone in the 
convent—alone of living people, for she heard the rats scurry 
and squeal in the darkness. Of living people! She heard the 
door bang again somewhere nearer, with a dreadful sugges- 
tion. And at last she saw quite close at hand, the Calvary, 
the glimmering, pale roses of the chaplain’s garden. 

Alas, the door that led in the chaplain’s house was fas- 
tened securely against her. She looked at the shuttered win- 
dows. No hope that way. The high convent walls rose on 
three sides of the enclosure, all the blank, dark window-spaces 
looking down at her full of terror. 

She beat at the door of the chaplain’s house with her two 
hands. She was beside herself, distraught with fear. Some- 
where she heard a dog bark and had the delusion that it was 
Pompon, Pére Michel’s poodle. 

“Let me out, Pére Michel, let me out!” she screamed, 
beating a tattoo upon the door. Only the echoes answered 
her, flung back from those gaunt walls. 

In the midst of her terror she had a thought. Why had 
she left the garden behind? After all the wall abutted on 
the lit street with the people walking about. If she had 
screamed and screamed someone would have heard her de- 
spite the fifty-foot high wall. 

She fled back to the interior of the convent, the thought 
driving her that it was her only chance. She might scream 
herself mad in the chaplain’s garden. No one would hear her. 
The sound would be thrown back, fall dead from those piti- 
less walls with their rows upen rows of windows like eyeless 
sockets, watching her misery. 

In mid-flight she paused. She looked back. She had 
reached the cloister where the nuns in the days of the occupa- 
tion had been buried. Something was coming, following her, 
hurrying. 

She had reached the limit of her endurance. She flung up 
her hands and with a soundless cry she fell down on the 
brasses of the dead nuns. 

She came to herself in a room flooded with the gold of the 
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after-sunset. There was a big crucifix on the wall. Someone 
was leaning over her. She was lying on a sofa. Some furry 
thing was close to her face. As she moved she felt the un- 
mistakable lick of a dog upon her hand. 

She stared. Why it was Pére Michel. Pére Michel, with 
his air of cheerful benignity, his thin, white locks, his cassock 
and bands. And it was Pompon who was licking her face. 

“Ah, that is better, that is better,’ said Pére Michel. 
“Take a sip of this, The excellent Madame Delort at the 
Lion de Flandres sees that I want for nothing. It is very 
good wine. So, poor child, you were left behind, lost in the 
convent. No wonder you were frightened. See you—I am 
allowed to stay here, till I die or they pull down the convent. 
M. le Maire is kind, if he is a Libre penseur. His wife is a good 
woman. But all the world must not know. It would go ill 
with M. le Maire if some knew that he had bowels of com- 
passion for a poor old priest. So I creep here—I hide myself. 
I break the seals of the Republic. It is dreadful down be- 
low, is it not? But I dare not have order. I dare not work 
in my garden, for that would give away the secret. I enclose 
myself here, with Pompon for company, except when I steal 
out to Mass.”’ 

Hé helped her to her feet. 

“Ah,” he said, ‘‘that is better. Poor child! I am going 
to take thee home across the dunes to the hotel. You will 
not betray me, nor &/. /e Maire. If some folk up in Paris 
knew, why .. . we might have a worse mayor. Gaston 
Remy is a good fellow though he is a /ibre penseur, for the 
moment.” 

Suddenly there was a tremendous assault on the door down- 
stairs. The noise of it reached them inthis quiet upper room 
that looked across the Place to the facade of the church. 

“It will be thy friends coming to seek thee,” said Pére 
Michel. ‘See, thou wert not forgotten after all.” 

He hurried down to open the door, and found outside it 
Jack Hamilton and Anthony O’Grady, with mine host from 
the Hotel Ragazin. 

“Ah, but it is a madman, this one,” said M. Ragazin in- 
dicating Jack Hamilton. “If you had not opened, Monsieur, 
this one had had the door down. But they are mad, those 
English ! ” 
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‘No more English than yourself,” said Jack Hamilton, 
striding into the hall where Pamela, pale and tearful, looked 
just beyond Pére Michel’s shoulder, “‘ but a good Irishman. 
And what is more a good Catholic.” 

He dropped his somewhat imperfect French as he took 
Pamela’s hand. 

“My poor little girl!” he said. “What you must have 


‘ suffered! Auguste who drove the party over, saw you enter 


after them. He was too stupid to remember for a time that 
he had seen you go in and had not seen you leave. Fortu- 
nately when he did remember he came round to the hotel with 
the story just at the moment when Tony and I were setting 
out in search of you. I was like a madman till M. Ragazin 
assured me that the chaplain still had his old rooms unbe- 
knownst to anyone except the town generally and a consider- 
able portion of the country. Did you think, darling, that you 
were going to be locked in all night?” 

The “darling” was whispered in Pamela L’Estrange’s ear; 
but for some reason or other the other three men began talk- 
ing to one another with a polite aversion of their gaze from 
the black head bent over the fair one in the back of the 
dreadful little hall. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hamilton, on their way back to 
England from a somewhat prolonged honeymoon, sought their 
friend, Pére Michel they found him in the upper room of the 
Lion de Flandres, with Pompon between his knees, and the 
two as disconsolate as ever were man and dog. 

The convent had been bought for the town. It was to be 
levelled; and houses and shops erected on its site; and Pére 
Michel had had to quit lest he should get his friend, the free- 
thinking mayor, into trouble for connivance at his residence 
in his old quarters. 

** Alas,” said Pére Michel, “‘I thought, and so did Pompon, 
to spend our days in that place where we were so happy 
once. To be sure it was not the same, the good old nuns 
being gone,and my house was frightful. I had to send away 
my good Marie, and but for the gardens of the people I must 
have starved.” 

“You shall come back with us to England,” said Jack 
Hamilton. ‘We shall find your nuns for you. You shall be 
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their chaplain again if you will. Itis not all fogs in England. 
No indeed; you will be able to grow your roses and keep your 
bees and your birds in England far better than you did at 
Notre Dame des Rochers.” 

Pére Michel was understood to say that his nuns were 
established in Sussex and that the Reverend Mother had 
begged him to come but he had felt himself unequal to the 
uprooting. . 

‘I had thought I should die of it,” he said. “See you, 
I was chaplain to the convent for forty years. I have not 
died of it. Pompon and I go in and out as we will. I be- 
lieve he likes it better than to be in prison, the rascal. But 
I should dearly like to see my children again.” 

Pére Michel is established in a rose-covered cottage not so 
far inland that from his windows he cannot catch a glimpse 
of the blue waters of the Channel and the distant white cliffs 
of his own land. He ministers once more to his nuns, and 
their pains of exile are sweetened by having their old chaplain. 
And Pompon runs about at will over the short flower-diapered 
grass of the cliffs and trots in and out as of old, a privileged 
pet with the nuns and their pupils. Pére Michel has confided 
to John Hamilton, who has a bungalow on the cliff close at 
hand, to which he and Mrs. Hamilton go and come: 

‘* Notre Dame des Rochers—I1 thought to have died there as 
I had lived. I was broken, see you, my friend, by those vio- 
lent changes. I thought I could not endure to be transplanted 
at my age. If I had stayed there I should very soon have 
been in the next world. And the nuns need me—never shall 
I forget their joy when I came. Old! Sixty-five is not so 
old. I shall live to see many a one down. It was our Lady 
herself who sent Madame that never-to-be-forgotten afternoon. 
Her Son had work still left for me to do on earth. Is it not 
so, my friend?” 











NEWMAN’S DEVOTION TO OUR LADY. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY SHERAN,. 


pee OHN RUSKIN in a celebrated passage of the 
t Fors Clavigera, writes as follows: ‘‘after care- 
ful examination, neither as adversary nor as 
friend, of the influences of Catholicism, I am 
= persuaded that reverence for the Madonna has 
bes one of its noblest and most vital graces, and has never 
been otherwise than productive of holiness of life and purity 
of character. There has, probably, not been an innocent home 
throughout Europe during the period of Christianity, in which 
the imagined presence of the Madonna has not given sanctity 
to the duties and comfort to the trials of men and women. 
Every brightest and loftiest achievement of the art and 
strength of manhood and womanhood has been the fulfillment 
of the prophecy made to the humble Lily of Israel—‘ He 
that is mighty hath magnified me.’” 

One characteristic of the remarkable man, John Henry New- 
man, to whom English Catholicism and English letters owe so 
much, is the warm devotion invariably shown through his long 
life, toward the Blessed Mother of God. Asa rule, the English 
convert does not readily grasp the true meaning, nor does he 
easily respond to the true spirit, of this Catholic devotion, It 
may be explained in part asa result of the ingrained prejudice _ 
which Protestantism planted and developed in the human 
breast toward the Blessed Virgin—a prejudice so hard to 
overcome. It may also be ascribed in some measure to the 
natural temperament of Englishmen; for their attitude toward 
woman is not so chivalrous as it might be; certainly not as 
chivalrous as that of the Latin race. They are accustomed to re- 
gard woman asa creature of inferior rank, a creature whose ac- 
tivities should be confined strictly to the home circle, and while 
the highest respect and honor are shown to woman as queen 
of the household, there is nevertheless a strong tendency to 
carry out the wishes of St. Paul who counseled in her behalf 
a very salutary restraint. The present struggle of English 
women to assert their rights and to gain a larger measure of 
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freedom is in fact a rebellion against the old Teutonic instinct 
still strong in the Saxon breast—the instinct on the part of 
man to rule woman with an iron hand and an iron law. 
Without discussing this problem in any detail, it is only fair 
to state that Englishmen are, perhaps, a little too stern and 
uncompromising; just as many Americans are apt to be too 
lenient and too prone to make dangerous concessions to fem- 
inine fancy. Here as elsewhere the golden mean is, the dic- 
tate of right reason and of sound judgment. But this attitude 
of Englishmen is an attitude almost hostle to any ideal exal- 
tation of woman and explains much of the reluctance which 
an English convert feels when he is invited to kneel at our 
Lady’s Shrine and recite the Rosary. If we add thereto the 
prejudice of creed, already noted, we have a full explanation 
of his difficulty. For from childhood he was doubtless accus- 
tomed to listen to blasphemous attacks upon the mother of 
God; by a strange perversion, the very mother perhaps who 
bore him was loudest in her denunciation of the “supersti- 
tious” Catholics who honor the Queen of Heaven, in her 
blind bigotry overlooking the fact that Catholicism in the ex- 
altation of Mary has done more to exalt true womanhood 
throughout the world, than any other living institution. 

But in the case of Cardinal Newman, strange to say, there 
was no such antipathy. From the beginning of his conver- 
sion he took kindly to such Catholic prayers and customs as 
cluster round the shrine of our Lady. He was proud to be 
enrolled among her most devoted children. In his letters, 
sermons and public addresses covering a period of more than 
forty years, he refers, time and again, to the Virgin Mother 
and pays to her the homage of a devoted heart; her name is 
charmingly associated with that of the Blessed St. Philip Neri, 
whenever he would invoke a favor upon the little Community 
at Egbaston. ‘‘The Fathers of the Oratory,” said Dr. Rider 
who was one of them, “ often heard their dear Cardinal recite 
for their delight and edification the glories of Mary.” And 
the story is related of him that when traveling ia Sicily, 
shortly before he wrote the immortal hymn, ‘Lead Kindly 
Light,” he took refuge, one day, from a blinding storm in the 
recesses of a large church and found himself before a shrine 
of the Virgin. A solitary taper glimmered before the statue 
and served to make more awful the gloom around. A tropi- 
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cal storm with vivid flashes of lightning and intermittent 
thunder raged outside. But a wilder storm raged in his soul; 
he was tortured by doubts and fears, those fearful wrestlings 
of a human spirit turning upon a bed of pain; terribly in 
earnest about its eternal salvation and beseeching heaven to 
rend the veil. The prayer of the Grecian hero seemed to 
tremble on his. lips: ‘‘Give me to see, and Ajax asks no 
more.” The modern hero who was to shake or rather restore 
a nation’s faith, sat silently before the Madonna and the calm 
beautiful face carved in the richest Carrara, lit by the taper’s 
glow, seemed to be gazing as from another world. 

He looked up at that winsome countenance, as countless 
mortals in trouble have done before, but not as yet with the 
eye of Catholic faith. It was the taper at her feet that sug- 
gested the title of his hymn—the “Kindly Light” that came 
through her favor to enlighten those who sit in the valley of 
the shadow of death. 

There is a large amount of writing scattered through the 
many volumes written by Cardinal Newman—writing which 
deals with the manifold graces and virtues of the Mother of 
God. It was the celebrated Thomas of Aquin who wrote: 
“In us justice is not without warfare; but in Mary justice 
consisted in perfect peace.” And the wonderful philosopher of 
a past age goes on to explain how Mary sanctified justice by 
suffering and although a greater sufferer than all the saints 
put together, never allowed her sorrows to disturb for an in- 
stant the perfect peace which possessed her soul. One may 
easily see how a storm-tossed mariner like Newman who had 
sailed so long the uncharted seas, who had been for years 
tossed hither and thither by the winds and the waves of every 
doctrine; one may easily see how, as he came to harbor, he 
would choose the type of perfect peace for special veneration 
and esteem. It is strongly asserted by the most profound 
students of the spiritual life—such authors as Saint Alphonsus 
Liguori, Saint Teresa and others—that, after years of trial 
and suffering, the finest flowering of the spiritual state results 
in a serene contentment and the exaltation of soul—a peace 
which no worldly trouble can reach or impair. It seems to 
be a foreshadowing of that confirmation in grace, which marks 
our entrance into heaven. Newman after a hard novitiate 
reached the peaceful -goal which the Blessed Virgin had at- 
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tained on the day of her birth. For us sinful and weak 
mortals who follow the saints aud equis passibus, sometimes 
with scarcely the grace of attrition, it is almost impossible to 
realize the spiritual exaltation of those favored children of 
God. We are dwellers in the valley, and our gaze is short- 
ened by mist and shadow; whereas they enjoy the proud 
advantage of the clear upper air on the mount of vision. 
Together with a most gentle and amicable nature Newman 
possessed in later years the sweet serenity of soul which he 
admires so much in Mary, and refers to it as one of her 
crowning gifts. “On Calvary,” he writes, “her heart was 
pierced with the sword of the most poignant sorrow; yet we 
do not read that she wept or swooned away; she uttered not 
a word, but suffered in silence. She stands calm and motion- 
less, fearing not the rudeness of the soldiers nor the rage of 
an infuriated populace. The most terrible anguish that could 
affict a human being, does not disturb the sweet serenity of 
her soul.” In his book of Meditations, the Cardinal writes: 


The storm does not last always; darkness does not always 
overspread the earth. The hour of adversity passes away. 
To the most bitter winter succeeds a cheerful spring. After 
the most fearful tempest comes a most restful and gentle calm. 
If now thou pinest in the prison of the flesh, beset and tor- 
mented with many afflictions, look up to Mary, the Mother of 
peace and consolation. Ask from her the peace that this 
world cannot give, the blessed peace given to her, first, by 
Our Divine Lord and afterward to His Apostles—the peace 
which she has so often sent down from heaven to wounded 
human hearts. 


Over and over again the great Cardinal turns this fruitful 
idea in his matchless prose. 

Another point that linked the soul of Newman to Mary 
was the virtue of humility. The true scholar is always humble; 
and the deeper his scholarship, the more profound is his hu- 
mility. The important lesson which he tries to teach a shallow, 
noisy world is found in the language of the Great Teacher: 
“learn of me for I am meek and humble of heart.” And so 
the Cardinal dwells upon the humility of Mary: 


She kept apart from her divine Son when He went out to 
preach to the world; she seated not herself in the Apostolic 
chair; she took no part in the Priest’s office; she did but 
VOL. XCIII.—12 
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humbly seek her Son in the daily Mass of those who though 
her ministers in heaven, were her superiors in the Church on 
earth. She did not ask her Son to publish her name to the 
ends of the world or to hold her up to the world’s gaze. It 
became her as a creature, a mother and 2 woman to stand 
aside and make way for the Creator, to minister in all humil- 
ity to her Son and to win the world’s homage by sweet and 
humble persuasion. It became Him who redeemed mankind, 
to be enthroned in His Temple, for He was God; it became 
his Virgin Mother to remain out of the world’s sight, the 
lowly and humble maid of Nazareth. 


A careful examination of the lives of the saints reveals a 
similar humility in Saint Philip Neri who of all other saints 
was chosen for a patron by the English scholar and recluse— 
chosen, we may hazard the conjecture, because he practised 
so rigidly the virtue of humility, exemplified, as never before, 
in the Handmaid of the Lord. Newman with unrivalled liter- 
ary skill contrasts Philip with his celebrated contemporary— 
Savonarola. It is necessary to have a dark background; for 
as Lord Bacon affirms, light colors look best upon such a 
canvas. Now there can be no objection to the painting of 
Philip as an Angel of light, but the peculiar rhetorical arrange- 
ment does scant justice to the great Dominican. However, 
there was a sharp contrast between the fiery orator, ever in 
the public eye, thundering against a city ‘‘ wholly given to 
idolatry; whose chalices were gold but whose prelates were 
wooden; whose people were in bondage to the world the 
flesh and the devil’’—a sharp contrast between him who ruled 
Florence for ten years and burned her monumental folly in 
the public square amid the groans and the tears of a repentant 
populace—a sharp contrast between him and the gentle mild- 
mannered stranger who worked a similar but more successful 
reformation from the dark catacombs and recesses of Rome. 
As Newman declares: 


It was the whisper of a gentle air after the wind, the earth- 
quake and the fire; his look was hidden and despised and 
men esteemed him not; when he preached he did not contend 
nor cry out, nor break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax. He sought not golden mitre or jewelled cope 
under high arches and painted windows, but the secluded 
unfurnished chapel and the rude crucifix. Meditation and 
prayer, quiet communion with God and His saints, the 
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humble hidden life that brings the soul nearest to God; such 
were the characteristics of Philip; and in those acts of lowli- 
ness and self-abasement which “‘ fell like dew upon the herb 
or gentle drops upon the grass,’’ he most resembles the 
humble Mother of God ministering to her household in seclu- 
sion and retirement. Because she ‘‘ pondered in her heart”’ 
and spent her days and nights in prayer and meditation, and 
loved to be unknown, therefore Saint Philip loved her and 
followed her example. 


I linger upon this point because St. Philip was in New- 
man’s eyes the ideal saint, the very incarnation of humility. 
And it is the shining virtue that links the souls of both to 
the Lily of Israel. On one occasion at Birmingham he ad- 
dressed his brethren of the Oratory as follows: “we, the 
children of this Oratory, would that we were able to do a 
work such as his; we have gone about the work in a way 
most like his own. We have taken without noise a humble 
place of service; we are ministering chiefly to the poor and 
lowly. We have not sought admiration for our words from 
the acute or the learned. We have determined, through God’s 
mercy, not to have the praise or the popularity that the world 
can give, but, according to our saint’s own precept to Jove to 
be unknown.” 

So closely have the Fathers of ‘the Oratory imitated their 
patron, that the following beautiful passage—regarded by some 
critics as one of the finest passages in our literature—descrip- 
tive of the death of the Blessed Virgin, might be used ap- 
propriately at a funeral service in the Oratory: 


And therefore (as she lived in obscurity) so she died in 
private. It became Him who died for the world, to die in 
the world’s sight ; it became the Great Sacrifice to be lifted up 
on high, as a light that could not be hid. But she, the lily 
of Eden, who had always dwelt out of the sight of man, fitting- 
ly did she die in the garden’s shade and amid the sweet flowers 
in which she had lived. Her departure made no noise in the 
world. The Church went about her common duties, preach- 
ing, converting, suffering ; there were persecutions, there was 
fleeing from place to place, there were martyrs, there were 
triumphs ; at length the news spread abroad that the Mother 
of God was no longer upon the Earth. Pilgrims went to and 
fro; they sought for her relics but found them not; did she 
die at Ephesus? or didshedie at Jerusalem? Reports varied, 
but her tomb could not be pointed out, or if found, it was open, 
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and instead of her pure and fragrant body, there was a growth 
of lilies from the earth. So. inguirers went home and waited 
for further light. 


The remaining links that bound the soul of Newman to 
our Blessed Lady were purity and holiness. In a letter to 
Aubrey De Vere he enclosed a favorite sonnet from the pen 
of an Elizabethan—a member of the Society of Jesus: 


Mother most pure; thou clear from any show 
Didst ever live of any sinful stain, 

’Gainst all the assaults of our accursed foe 
Thy very thoughts did victors still remain. 
From actual sins and from original 

Thy soul alone, and none but thine was free; 
Yea, the profoundest doctors, where they fail 
To speak of sin, rejoice to mention thee. 

Thy soul and body now rejoiced to shine 
Next to thy greatest Son, by much more pure 
Than cherubim or other Powers divine 
Endeavor, most pure Mother, to procure 

That when our souls with sins we taint, we may 
With flood of tears wash all the stain away. 


The art of poetry is a conspicuous failure in representing 
the august personality of the Mother of God, although volumes 
of verse have been written in her honor since the dawn of the 
Christian era, The reason is not far to seek. What God has 
idealized can be reproduced by the creative human artist only 
in an imperfect copy, owing to the imperfect symbolic langu- 
age or medium in which he works. Newman who knew so 
well the limitations of his art, has left but little verse relating 
to the Peerless Queen. ‘‘Songs of May ” which are pretty and 
very musical, share the same fate as other similar attempts. 
Here are perhaps the best lines: 


I know of one Work 
From God’s infinite Hand 
Which special and singular 
Ever must stand, 
So perfect so pure 
And of gifts such a store, 
That even Omnipotence 
Ne’er shall do more. 
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Again he writes: 


Thy loveliness can never fade; 
With stars above thy brow, 
And the pale moon beneath thy feet 
For ever throned art thou. 
O Mary pure and beautiful 
Thou art the Queen of May, 
Undying garlands deck thy hair 
And strew thy spotless way. 


It will be noted that there is no attempt in Newman’s 
verse to depict the Blessed Virgin; her purity and loveliness 
are mentioned and suggested by a few of the choicest symbols, 
such as moon, stars, and flowers, while the imagination is left 
free regarding form, outline, and feature. Dante makes a fatal 
mistake in striving to depict definitely spiritual beauty and 
grandeur by means of the exact material image. 

Newman, like Milton, employs the suggestive method both 
in his “ Songs of May” and “The Dream of Gerontius.” It 
would bring me too far afield to pursue this thought further; 
but readers who are interested in it will find the work of Newman 
and Milton far superior to that of Dante in this regard, while 
the Italian poet eclipses both in his grand synthesis and totality 
of vision. It answers our present purpose to observe that the 
purity of the Blessed Virgin is the keynote of his artistic work. 

On this basic quality, as on a pedestal, rests not only the 
august figure, but out of it springs the incommunicable charm 
of the spiritual life—personal sanctity and holiness. The knight 
whose strength was as the strength of ten because his heart was 
pure lived again in St. Philip, who drew souls as a magnet 
draws steel. He lived again in Cardinal Newman, whose writ- 
ings to-day are drawing thousands of souls to Christ, because 
they discover, as it were by intuition, behind the written word, 
not only a cultured and urbane, but a sanctified personality. 
In his religious exercises and sermons at the Oratory, Newman 
emphasized continually the personal sanctity and holiness of 
the Blessed Virgin. One of his most ardent disciples—Father 
Faber—made many notes on those instructions and afterward 
incorporated them into a volume called, Growth in Holiness. 
Tae whole tenor may be stated in a few words: 
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God’s house and dwelling-place are holy; His first taber- 
nacle of flesh was sacred and holy beyond any example or 
comparison. No limits can be assigned to the sanctity of 
Mary; her conception was immaculate in order that she 
might surpass all saints in ‘the fullness of her sanctification. 
How can we set bounds to the holiness of her who was the 
Mother of the Holiest? In like manner the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ should be holy and sanctified. As the success 
of their mission depends for the most part on their personal 
sanctification; as the Seraphim veil their faces before the 
august throne and cry out, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
Sabbath; so the world should be made to cry out: Holy, 
Holy, Holy, are the consecrated servants of the Lord, as they 
minister in the sanctuary of the Most High. 


In the mind of St. Philip and of Newman, worldliness and 
individual ambition were the great stumbling blocks in the way 
of personal sanctification. Philip often complained that the 
priests of Rome in his day were too worldly and that the 
bishops acted too frequently from worldly and ambitious motives 
— advancement of self rather than the spiritual advancement 
of the children of Jesus Christ.” And he asks the pertinent 
question: ‘‘How can the laity be holy and sanctified when 
their spiritual guides are not such. How can souls be brought 
into the holy fold of Christ, if the shepherd, instead of being 
a sanctified man of God, is a proud, ambitious, self-seeking 
man of the world? The laity have eyes, they see and act ac- 
cordingly.” 

And so the “ever-womanly leads us upward forever,” in a 
sense perhaps of which Geethe did not dream. The personal 
holiness of Mary, her stainless purity, her deep humility, her 
never failing serenity of soul gave to the Hermit of Birming- 
ham that spiritual shield and armor needful for the struggle. 
Through him she crushed the head of the serpent of heresy 
as she did of old at Lepanto or in the darker days of Arian- 
ism. Protestantism has received a death-wound—it can never 
more command the enlightened brain ‘and intelligence of Eng- 
land. Already the pulpits that once vomited blasphemy upon 
her sacred, spotless name are now selecting as favorite hymns, 
“ My Rosary” and the ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Already the leaven is 
at work, and in God’s own time pilgrimages will be made once 
more, not to Canterbury but to a humble tomb in Birming- 
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ham. And grateful hearts will utter the favorite prayer of 
him, who was their Voice crying in the wilderness: 

“OQ Mary! in thee is fulfilled the purpose of the Most High. 
Thy face and form, dear Mother, are like the morning star, 
which is thy emblem, bright and musical, breathing purity, 
telling of heaven, infusing peace. O Harbinger of day! O 
Hope of the pilgrim, lead us still as thou hast led us in the 
dark night across the bleak desert, guide us on to our Lord 
Jesus—guide us to our heavenly home.” 





THE MAID.* 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


The whiteness of the lily once was thine, 
O little maid, who watched Domremy’s sheep— 
Thy converse with the saints, whose words occult 
Thou, like Another, in thy heart didst keep. 


And thine the whiteness of the cleaving sword, 
So blinding pure from out earth’s blood-shedding, 
When, in the gloom of Rheims’ imperial shrine, 
Thy lord of France was hallowed unto King. 


But now, more ardent whiteness wraps thee round, 
O martyr-saint, rejected and betrayed! 

The sacrificial whiteness of the flame 
Is thine—swift soaring, unafraid. 


The smoke is ours: its shame, its blindness too, 
And tears of the way thou valiantly hast trod. 
But thou, white warrior maid, on high art raised, 

A votive taper between us and God! 


# On May 30, 1431, Jeanne d’Arc, the Maid and Deliverer of France, was burned to death 
in the public square of Rouen. With beautiful and immortal irony, we of the Church now 
salute her as “* La Bienheureuse.” 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN BRITAIN. 


IIl.—CONCLUSION. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOG. 


EREN the last article we saw that some decision upon 
~ the fate of Britain after Central Roman govern- 
ment broke down was of paramount importance 
to our judgment of the origins of Christendom. 

We also saw that the conventional picture 
drawn of the catastrophe was both misleading and fantastic, 
for we appreciated how slight was the documentary evidence 
and how little that documentary evidence bore out the theory 
of an “ Anglo-Saxon conquest.” 

Are we then to decide that our judgment upon this cap- 
ital moment in the history of the West must remain wholly 
suspended, and that we can come to no general conclusion 
concerning it? By no means. The use of other and indirect 
forms of evidence besides those drawn from the very few and 
imperfect documents at our disposal permit us to be certain 
of one or two main facts, and a method about to be described 
will enable us to add to these half a dozen more; the whole 
may not be sufficient, indeed, to give us a general picture of 
the time, but it will prevent us from falling into any radical 
error with regard to the place of Britain in the future unity 
of Europe when we come to examine that unity as it rearose 
in the Middle Ages, partly preserved, partly reconstituted, by 
the Catholic Church. 

The historical method to which I allude and to which I 
will now introduce the reader may properly be called that of 
limitations. 

We may not know what happened between year x and year 
y, but if we know pretty well what happened and how things 
stood from year + minus m, to year x, and again from y to 
y plus n, then we have two “jumping off places,” as it were, 
from which to build our bridge of speculation and deduction 
across the gulf between x and ». 

Suppose every record of what happened in the United 
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States between 1862 and 1880 to be wiped out by the de- 
struction of all but one insufficient document, and supposing 
a fairly full knowledge to survive of the period between the 
Declaration of Independence and 1862, and a tolerable record 
to survive of the period between 1880 and the present year 
I91t. Further, let there be ample traditional memory and 
legend that a war did take place, that the struggle was a 
struggle between North and South, and that its direct and 
violent financial and political effects were felt for over a decade. 

The student hampered by the absence of direct evidence 
might make many errors in detail and might be led to assert 
as probably true things at which a contemporary would smile. 
But by analogy with other contemporary countries, by the use 
of his common sense and his knowledge of human nature, of 
local climate and physical conditions, and of the motives com- 
mon to men, he would arrive at a dozen or so general con- 
clusions which would be just; what came after the gap would 
correct the deductions he had made from his knowledge of 
what came before it; what came before the gap would help 
to correct false deductions drawn from what came after it; 
his knowledge of contemporary life in Europe, let us say, or 
in western territories which the war did not reach, between 
1862 and 1880, would further correct his conclusions. 

In the ultimate result if he were to confine himself to the 
largest lines he could not be far wrong. He would appreciate 
the success of the North and how much of that success would 
be due to numbers; he would be puzzled perhaps by the 
position of abolitionist theory before and after the war, but 
he would know that the slaves were freed and he would 
rightly conclude that their freedom had been a direct histor- 
ical consequence and contemporary effect of the struggle. He 
would be equally right in rejecting any theory of the coloni- 
zation of the Southern States by Northerners; he would note 
the continuity of certain institutions, of the non-continuity of 
others, and in general if he were to state first what he was 
sure of, secondly what he could fairly guess, his brief sum- 
mary, though very incomplete, would not be off the rails of 
history; he would not be employing such a method to pro- 
duce historical nonsense, as so many of our modern historians 
have done in their desire to prove England in some way bar- 
baric in her origins. 
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This much being said, let us carefully set down what we 
know with regard to Britain before and after the event. 

We know that before the Roman garrisons left the coun- 
try in 410, Britain was an organized Roman province. There- 
fore we know that it had regular divisions, with the town as 
the centre of each, many of the towns forming the Sees of 
the Bishoprics. We know that official records were kept in 
Latin and that Latin was the official tongue. We further 
know that the island at this time had for generations past 
suffered from incursions of Northern Barbarians in great num- 
bers over the Scottish border and from piratical raids of sea. 
farers, presumably of Germanic origin, in lesser numbers. 

Within four years of the end of the sixth century, nearly 
two hundred years after the cessation of regular Roman gov- 
ernment, missionary priests with a Roman commission land in 
Britain; from that moment writing returns and our chronicles 
begin again. What do they tell us? 

First, that the whole island is broken up into a number of 
small and warring districts. Secondly, that these numerous 
petty districts, each under its petty king or prince, tall into 
two divisions: some of these petty kings and courts are evi- 
dently Christian, Celtic-speaking and by all their corporate 
tradition inherit from the old Roman civilization. The other 
petty kings and courts are German-speaking and presumably, 
almost certainly we may say, have a German-speaking popu- 
lation under them. Thirdly, we find that these are not only 
mainly German-speaking, but in the mass pagan. There may 
have been relics of Christianity among them, but at any rate 
the courts and petty kinglets were pagan. Fourthly, the divi- 
sions between these two kinds of little states were to be found, 
the Christian roughly-speaking to the West and centre of the 
island, the pagan on the coasts of the South and the East. 

All this tallies with the old and distorted legends and 
traditions, as it does with the direet story of Gildas, and what- 
ever of direct evidence may survive in the careful compilation 
of the Venerable Bede. And the first definite historical truth 
which we must therefore conclude from this use of the method 
of limitations, is of the same sort as that to which the direct 
evidence of Gildas would have led us. A series of settlements 
had been effected upon the coasts of the South and the East 
of the island from, let us say, Dorsetshire or its neighbor- 
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hood, right up to the Firth of Forth. They had been effected 
by the Germanic pirates and their foothold was good. 

Now let us use this method of limitations for matters a 
little less obvious, and ask, first, what were the limits between 
these two main groups of little confused and warring states; 
secondly, how far was either group coherent; thirdly, what 
had survived in either group of the old order; and fourthly, 
what novel thing had appeared during the darkness of this 
century and a half or two centuries.* 

Taking these four points seriatim, we first of all discover 
that, more than about a day’s march from the sea or from the 
estuaries of rivers, we have no proof of the settlement of the 
pirates or the formation by them of local governments. It is 
impossible to fix the boundaries in such a chaos, but we 
know that the county of Kent, the seacoast of Sussex and 
the government at least of what is now Surrey, all within a 
raiding distance of Southampton Water, and of the Hamp- 
shire Avon, East Anglia, all Lincolnshire so far as we can 
judge, the East Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, the coastal part 
at least of Northumberland and the Lothians, was under the 
sway of the pirate kinglets. What of the Midlands? The 
region was a welter, and a welter of which we can tell very 
little indeed. It formed a sort of march or borderland between 
the two kinds of courts, those of the kinglets and chieftains | 
who preserved a tradition of civilization, and those of the 
kinglets who had lost that tradition. This mixed borderland 
tended to coalesce apparently (the facts on which we have to 
judge are very few) under one chief. It was later known not 
under a Germanic name but under the low Latin name of 
“Mercia” or the “ borderland.” To the political aspect of 
this line of demarcation we will return in a moment. 

As to the second question: What kind of cohesion was 
there between the western or the eastern sets of these vague and 
petty governments? The answer is that the cohesion was of 
the loosest in either case: certain fundamental habits differen- 
tiated East from West, language for instance, and again religion. 
Until the coming of St. Augustine, the Western kinglets were 
Christian, the others pagan. There was a tendency in the 

# A century and a half from the very last Roman evidence, the visit of St. Germanus in 


447 to the landing of St. Augustine exactly 150 years later, nearly two centuries from the 
withdrawal of the legions to the same event. 
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West apparently to hold together for common interests, but no 
longer to speak of one head. In the East there was a sort of 
tradition of headship very nebulous indeed but existant. Men 
talked of ‘“‘chiefs of Britain,” ‘‘ Bretwaldas,” a word, the first 
part of which is obviously Roman, the second part of which 
may be Germanic or Celtic or anything, and which we may 
guess to indicate headship. But—and this must be especially 
noted—there was no conscious or visible cohesion; there was 
no conscious and deliberate Anglo-Saxon attack against the 
Western Christians as such in the end of the sixth century, 
and no Western Christian resistance, organized as such, to the 
Germanic-speaking tribes and chieftains scattered along the 
eastern coast and midland. Each kinglet fought with each, 
pagan with pagan, Christian with Christian, Christian with pagan 
in alliance against pagan and Christian, and the cross divisions 
were innumerable. 

I have said that it is of capital importance to appreciate 
this point. It is difficult for us with our modern ideas to 
grasp it firmly. When we think of fighting and war, we can- 
not but think of one conscious ation fighting against another 
nation and this modern habit of mind has misled history upon 
the nature of Britain at the moment when civilization re- 
entered the island with St. Augustine. Maps are published 
with guesswork boundaries showing the “frontiers” of the 
** Anglo-Saxon conquest,” and modern historians are fond of 
talking of the “limits” of that conquest being “extended” to 
such and such points. 

Now the men of the time would not have understood such 
language, for indeed it has no relationto the facts of the time. 

The kinglet who could gather his men from a day’s march 
round in the Thames Valley, fought against the kinglet who 
could gather his men from a day’s march round to his strong- 
hold at Canterbury. Now a Germanic kinglet—or at any rate 
a Germanic-speaking kinglet and a pagan—would be found 
allied with a Celtic-speaking kinglet and his Christian follow- 
ers; and the allies would march indifferently against another 
Christian or another pagan. There was indeed a westward 
movement in language and habit which I shall mention later, 
but as far as warfare goes there was no movement westward 
or eastward. Fighting went on continually in all directions, 
from a hundred separate centres, and if there are reliable tra- 
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ditions of a Germanic kinglet commanding some mixed host 
reaching and raiding the valley of the Avon, so there are his- 
torical records of Celtic kinglets reaching and raiding the east- 
ern settlements. 

Now to the third point: What had survived of the old 
order in either half of this anarchy? Of Roman government, 
of Roman order, of true Roman civilization, of that palatium 
of which we spoke in a previous article, nothing had anywhere 
survived. The disappearance of the Roman taxing and judicial 
machinery is the mark of Britain’s great wound. It differentia- 
tes the fate of Britain from that of Gaul. The West of Britain 
had lost this Roman tradition of government just as much as 
the East. The Picts and Scots and the Saxon pirates, since they 
could not read or write or build or make a road or do any- 
thing appreciably useful—perhaps lost it when they settled more 
thoroughly than did the remains of the Christians, but the 
chieftains who retained the Roman Religion had lost the Roman 
organization of society thoroughly. The Roman language 
seems to have gone; the Roman method of building had cer- 
tainly gone. In the West the learned could still write, but 
they must have done so most sparingly if we are to judge by 
the absence of any remains. Religion in a truncated and 
starved form, survived indeed in the West; it was the religion 
which a Roman population cut off from all other Roman popu- 
lations, might be expected to develop. Paganism seems to 
have died out in the West, but the mutilated Catholicism that 
had taken its place was provincial, ill-instructed, and out of 
touch with Europe. We may guess, though it is only guess- 
work, that its chief aliment came from the spiritual fervor, un- 
disciplined and ill-ordinated but vivid, of Britanny and of 
Ireland. 

What had survived in the Eastern part? Perhaps in 
patches the original language. It is a question which will be 
dealt with before the end of this article whether Germanic 
dialects had not been known in Eastern Britain long before 
the departure of the Roman legions. But anyhow, if we 
suppose the main speech of the East to have been Celtic and 
Latin before the pirate raids, then that main speech had in 
the main gone; so in the main had religion; so certainly had 
the arts, reading and writing and the rest. Over-sea com- 
merce certainly dwindled, but to what extent we cannot tell. 
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It is not credible that it wholly disappeared ; but on the other 
hand there is very little trace in the sparse Continental records 
of the time of connection with southern and eastern Britain. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, the old bishoprics had 
gone. When St. Gregory sent his missionaries to refound the 
old sees of Britain, his plan of refounding had to be wholly 
changed. Tradition was lost; and Britain is the only Roman 
province in which this very great solution of continuity is to 
be discovered. . 

One thing did mot disappear, and that was the life of the 
towns. 

Of course a Roman town in the sixth or seventh century 
was not what it had been in the fourth or fifth, but it is re- 
markable that in all this wearing away of the old Roman 
structure the framework of that structure (which was and is 
municipal) remained. 

If we cast up the principal towns apparent when the light 
of history returns to Britain, we find that the great majority 
of them are Roman in origin; and what is more important, 
we find that the proportion of surviving Roman towns is just 
as large as in other provinces of the Empire which we know 
to have preserved the continuity of this civilization. Chester, — 
Manchester, Lancaster, Carlisle, York, Canterbury, Rochester, 
Corbridge, Newcastle, Colchester, Winchester, Chichester, 
Gloucester, Cirencester, Leicester, Old Salisbury, Lincoln, Great 
London itself; these pegs upon which the framework of Roman 
civilization were stretched stood firm through the confused 
welter of wars between all these petty chieftains, German, Irish 
and Scotch. 

There was no real disturbance of this scheme of towns un- 
til the industrial revolution of modern times came to diminish 
the almost immemorial importance of the local cities (Chicester, 
Canterbury, Lincoln, etc.) and to supplant their economic 
functions by the huge aggregations of the Potteries, the Mid- 
lands, South Lancashire, the coal fields and the modern ports. 

The student of this main problem in European history, the 
fate of Britain, must particularly note the phenomenon here 
described. It is the capital point of proof in our true historic 
thesis, that Roman Britain, though suffering grievously from 
the Saxon, Scotch and Irish raids, and though cut off for a 
time from civilization, did survive. 
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Those who prefer to think of England as a colony of bar- 
barians in which the Roman story was destroyed, have to sup- 
press many a truth and to conceive many an absurdity in 
order to support their story, but no absurdity of theirs is 
worse than the fiction {they put forward with regard to the 
story of the English towns. It was solemnly maintained by 
Freeman and the Protestant school in general that these great 
Roman towns, one after the other, were first utterly destroyed 
by the German “ colonists,” then left in ruins for generations, 
and then 7¢-occupied upon some sudden whim by the new- 
comers! It needs no historical learning to show how laugh- 
able such an hypothesis is; but historical learning makes it 
even more impossible than it is laughable. 

Certain few towns of course perished in the course of cen- 
turies: the same is true for that matter in Spain and in Gaul 
and in Italy. Some few (as in Spain, in Gaul and in Italy) 
were actually destroyed in the act of war. There is tradition 
of something of the sort at Pevensey (the old port of Ander- 
ida) and again at Wroxeter under the Wrekin. A great num- 
ber of towns again (as in every other province of the Empire) 
naturally diminished with the effect of time. Dorchester on 
the Thames, for instance, seems to have been a biggish place 
for centuries after the first troubles with the pirates, and to-day 
it is only a village; it did not decay as the result of war. 
Sundry small towns became villages, some few sank to ham- 
lets as generation after generation of change passed over them 
—but we will find just the same thing going on in Picardy 
or in Aquitaine. What did ot happen was a subversion of 
the Roman municipal system. 

Again, the unwalled settlement outside the walled town 
often grew at the expense of the municipality within the walls. 
Huntingdon is an example of this, and so is St. Albans, and 
so, probably, is Cambridge. But these also have their paral- 
lels in every other province of the West. Even in distant 
Africa you find exactly the same thing. You find it in the 
northern suburb of Paris itself—Paris, which is perhaps the best 
example of Roman continuity in all the North. 

The seaports naturally changed in character and often in 
actual site, especially upon the flat, and therefore changeable 
Eastern shores—and that was exactly what you find in similar 
circumstances throughout the tidal waters of the Continent. 
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There is not the shadow or the trace of any widespread de- 
struction of the Roman municipal system. 

The phenomenon is the more remarkable when we consider 
first that the names of Roman towns given above do not pre- 
tend to be a complete list (one may add immediately from 
memory the Dorsetshire, Dorchester, Exeter, Dover, Bath, 
Doncaster, etc.), and secondly that we have a most imperfect 
knowledge of the total list of Roman towns in Britain. A 
common method among those who would belittle the continuity 
of our civilization is to deny a Roman origin to any town in 
which Roman remains do not happen to have been noted as 
yet by antiquarians, Even under that test we can be certain 
that Windsor, Lewes, and twenty others, were seats of Roman 
habitation, though the remaining records of the first four cen- 
turies tell us nothing of them. But in nine cases out of ten 
the mere absence of catalogued Roman remains proves nothing. 
The soil of towns is shifted and reshitted continually generation 
after generation. The antiquary is not stationed at every dig- 
ging of a foundation or sinking of a well, or laying of a drain, 
or paving of a street. His methods are of recent establish- 
ment. We have lost centuries of research, and even with all 
our modern interest in such matters the antiquary is not in- 
formed once in a hundred times of chance discoveries, unless 
perhaps they be of coins. When, moreover, we consider that 
for fifteen hundred years this turning and returning of the soil 
has been going on within the municipalities, it is ridiculous te 
pretend that such a place as Oxford, for instance—a town of 
capital importance in the Dark Ages—had no Roman root sim- 
ply because the modern antiquary is not yet possessed of any 
Romana remains recently discovered in it. 

One further point must be noticed before we leave this 
prime matter: had there been any considerable destruction of 
the Roman towns of Britain large and small, we should expect 
it where the pirate raids fell earliest and most fiercely. The 
historical truth has no relation to such a supposition. Wroxeter 
and Anderida were, if we may trust tradition, destroyed in 
war; Anderida is just where the pirates would first strike, but 
Wroxeter is right away in the West and in the heart of the 
country which the raids failed to reach. Lincoln, York, New- 
castle, Colchester, London, Dover, Canterbury, Rochester, Chi- 
chester, Dover, Portchester, Winchester, the very principal ex- 
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amples of survival, are all of them either right on the eastern 
and southern coast within striking distance of it. 

As to decay, the great garrison centre of the Second 
Legion, in the heart of a country which the pirate raids never 
reached, has sunk to be little Caerleon upon Usk, just as surely 
as Dorchester on the Thames, half way to the eastern coast, 
has decayed from a town to a village, and just as surely as 
Richboro, right on the pirate coast itself, has similarly decayed. 
As with destruction, so with decay, there is no increasing 
proportion as we go from the West eastward towards the Teu- 
tonic settlements. 

But the point need not be labored. The supposition that 
the Roman towns disappeared—a supposition upon which the 
whole “barbaric” school depends—is no longer tenable, and 
the wonder is how so astonishing an assertion should have 
crept into sober history at all. The Roman towns survived, 
and, with them, Britain, though maimed. 

Fourthly, what novel things had come in? To answer that 
is of course to answer the chief question of al], and it is the 
most difficult of all to answer. I have said that presumably 
on the South and East the language was new. There were 
Germanic troops in Britain before the legions disappeared, there 
was a constant intercourse with Germanic auxiliaries; some 
have even thought that ‘ Belgic” tribes, whether in Gaul or 
Britain, spoke Teutonic dialects; but it is safer to believe 
from the combined evidence of place names and of later tradi- 
tions, that there was a real change in the common talk of most 
men within a march of the eastern sea or the estuaries of its 
rivers over a belt of country, here twelve, there fifty, and even 
(where two estuaries came near enough fora day’s march from 
each to intercept the country behind) one hundred miles broad. 

This change in language, if it occurred—and we must pre- 
sume it did, though it is not absolutely certain, for there may 
have been a large amount of German speech among the people 
before the Roman soldiers departed—this change of language, 
I say, is the chief novel matter. The decay of religion means 
less, for when the pirate raids began, though the Empire was 
officially Christian, the Church had taken no firm root in the 
outlying parts. 

As for those institutions, the meetings of armed men to 
decide public affairs, money compensation for injuries, the or- 
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ganizing of society by “ hundreds,” etc., which historical guess- 
work has been so prone to ascribe to “‘ Anglo-Saxon ”’ traditions, 
and to a Germanic origin, a little knowledge of contemporary 
Europe will teach us that there was nothing novel or peculiar 
in them. They appear universally among the Iberians as among 
the Celts, among the pure Germans round the Rhine, the mixed 
Franks and Batavians upon the delta of that river, and the 
geographically attached lowlands of the Scheldt and the Meuse; 
even among the untouched Roman populations; everywhere 
you get, as the dark ages approach and advance, (though under 
different names) the meetings of armed men in council, the 
chieftain assisted in his government by such meetings, the 
weaponed assent or dissent of the great men in conference, 
the divisions into hundreds, the “‘ wergild,” and all the rest 
of it. 

Any man who says (and most men of the last generation 
said it) that among the changes of the two hundred years’ gap 
was the introduction of novel institutions peculiar to the Ger- 
mans, is speaking in ignorance of the European unity and of 
that vast landscape of our civilization which every true historian 
should, however dimly, possess. The same things, talked of in 
Germanic terms between Poole Harbor and the Bass Rock, were 
talked of in Celtic terms from the Land’s End to Glasgow; 
the chroniclers wrote them down in Latin terms everywhere 
from Africa to the Grampions and from the Balkans to the 
Atlantic. The very Basques, who were so soon to begin the 
resistance of Christendom against the Mohammedan in Spain, 
spoke of them in Basque terms. But the actual things—the 
institutions—for which all these various Latin, Basque, German, 
and Celtic words stood, were much the same throughout the 
body of Europe. They will always reappear wherever men of 
our European race are thrown into small, warring communities, 
avid of combat, jealous of independence, organized under a 
military aristocracy and reverent of custom. 

Lastly, let the reader consider the curious point of language. 
No more striking simulacrum of racial unity can be discovered 
than a common language or set of languages; but it is a 
simulacrum, and a simulacrum only. It is neither a proof nor 
a product of true unity. Language passes from conqueror to 
conquered, from conquered to conqueror, almost indifferently. 
Convenience, accident, and many a mysterious force which the 
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historian cannot analyze, propagates it, or checks it. Gaul, 
thickly populated, organized by but a few garrisons of Roman 
soldiers and one army corps of occupation, talks Latin univer- 
sally, almost within living memory of the Roman conquest. 
Yet two corners of Gaul, the one fertile and rich, the other 
_ barren, Amorica and the Basque lands, never accept Latin. 
Africa, colonized and penetrated with Italian blood as Gaul 
never was, retains the Punic speech century after century, to 
the very ends of Roman rule. Spain, conquered and occupied 
by the Mohammedan, and settled in very great numbers by a 
highly civilized Oriental race, talks to-day a Latin just touched 
(in a few words but much more in certain affixes and accents) 
by Arabic influence. Lombardy, Gallic in blood and with a 
strong infusion of repeated Germanic invasions (larger than 
ever Britain had) has lost all trace of Gallic accent, even, in 
language, save in one or two Alpine valleys, and of German 
speech retains nothing whatever. The plain of Hungary and 
the Carpathian Mountains are a tesselated pavement of lan- 
guages quite wholly dissimilar, Mongolian, Teutonic, Slav. 
The Balkan States have, of upon their westward or European 
side, but at their extreme opposite limit, a population which 
continues the memory of the Empire in its speech; and their 
speech is not the Greek of Byzantium, which civilized them, but 
the Latin of Rome! 

The most implacable of Mohammedans under French rule 
in Algiers, speak and have spoken for centuries, not Arabic 
in any form, but Berber, and the same speech reappears be- 
yond a dense belt of Arabic in the far desert to the south. 

The Irish, a people in permanent contrast to the English, 
yet talk in the main the English tongue. 

The French-Canadians, accepting a nominal unity with 
Britain, retain their tongue and reject English. 

Look where we will, we discover in regard to language 
something as incalculable as the human will, and as various 
as human instinct. The deliberate attempt to impose it has 
nearly always failed. Sometimes it survives as the result of 
a deliberate policy. Sometimes it is restored as a piece of 
national protest—Bohemia is an example. Sometimes it 
“catches” naturally and runs for hundreds of miles covering 
the most varied peoples and even the most varied civiliza- 
tions with a common veil. 
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Now the so-called “Anglo-Saxon Conquest” of Britain 
has, as we have seen, no historical basis. The Roman towns 
were not destroyed, the original population was certainly not 
exterminated even in the few original Teutonic settlements. 
Such civilization as the little courts of the Teutonic chieftains 
maintained was degraded Roman or it was nothing; but the 
language, the group of German dialects which may have taken 
root before the withdrawal of the Roman legions in the East 
of Britain, and which at any rate were well rooted there a 
hundred years after, tended to spread westward. 

Once civilization had come back and had come back by 
way of the South and East, this tendency of the Teutonic 
dialects to spread as being the language of {an organized offi- 
cialdom and now of proper armies and courts of law, was im- 
mensely strengthened. It soon and rapidly swamped all but 
the western hills. But of regular colonization, of the advance 
of a race, this extension of language is no proof at all unless 
other proofs could be found to support it. And those other 
proofs are absent; or rather, the facts we have negative any 
such supposition. 

What we know, then, of Britain when it is re-civilized, we 
know of it through Latin terms or through the Teutonic dia- 
lects which ultimately and much later merge into what we call 
Anglo-Saxon. An historic King of Sussex bears a Celtic 
name, but we read of him if not in the Latin then in the 
Teutonic tongue, and his realm, however feeble the proportion 
of Teutonic blood in it, bears a Teutonic title— the South 
Saxons.” 

The mythical founder of Wessex bears a Celtic name, but 
we read of him if not in Latin then in Anglo-Saxon. Nota 
cantref but a hundred is the term of social orgnization in 
England when it is re-civilized; not a eg/wys but a church is 
the name of the building which new civilization hears Mass 
in. The ruler, whatever his blood or the blood of his sub- 
jects, is a Cynning, not a Reg nor a Prins. His house and 
court are a hall, not a plés. In a word we get our whole 
picture of renovated Britain after the Church is restored col- 
ored by the Teutonic speech. But the Britain we see thus 
colored is not a Teutonic Britain; still less is it barbaric. It 
is a Christian Britain of mixed origin, of ancient municipali- 
ties cut off for a time by the pirate occupation of the South 
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and East, but now reunited with the one civilization whose 
root is in Rome. 

We are now ina position to sum up our conclusions upon 
the whole matter: 

Britain, connected with the rest of civilization by the nar- 
row and precarious neck of sea-travel over the Straits of 
Dover had, in the last centuries of Roman rule, often fur- 
nished great armies to usurpers or Imperial claimants, some- 
times leaving the island almost bare of regular troops. But 
with the advent of peace these armies had returned, and the 
rule of the central government had been fairly continuous un- 
til the beginning of the fifth century. At that moment—in 
410 A. D.—the bulk of the trained soldiers again left upon a 
foreign adventure, the central rule of Rome was breaking 
down; these regulars never returned though many auxiliary 
troops may have remained. 

At this moment when every province of the West was 
subject to disturbance and the overrunning of barbarian 
bands, small but destructive, Britain particularly suffered. 
Scotch, Irish and German barbarians looted her on all sides. 

These last, the Saxon pirates, brought in as auxiliaries in 
the Roman fashion, may already have been settled in places 
upon the eastern coast, their various Germanic dialects may 
already have been common upon these coasts, but, at any 
rate, after the breakdown of the Roman order, permanent set- 
tlements under little local chiefs were made. The towns were 
not destroyed, and save in actual fighting we cannot believe 
that either the women or the slaves, or for that matter the 
greater part of the free population, fell; but wealth declined 
and all civilization; and side by side with this ruin came the 
replacing of the Roman official language by the various Ger- 
manic dialects of these little courts. The new official Roman 
religion—certainly the religion of a small minority—almost or 
wholly disappeared in these eastern settlements. The Roman 
language similarly fell in the many small principalities of the 
western part of the island; they reverted to their original Cel- 
tic dialects. There was no boundary between the hotchpotch 
of little German-speaking territories and the Celtic territories 
to the west of them. There was no common feeling of West 
against East or East against West; all fought indiscriminately. 
After a time which would be covered by two long lives, dur- 
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ing which decline had been very rapid, and as noticeable in 
the West as in the East throughout the island, the full influ- 
ence of civilization returned with the landing in 597 of St. 
Augustine, and the missionaries sent by the Pope. 

But the little Teutonic courts happened to have settled on 
coasts which occupied the gateway into the island; it was thus 
through them that civilization had been cut off, and it was 
through them that civilization came back. On this account: 

(1) The little kingdoms tended to coalesce under the united 
discipline of the Church. 

(2) The united civilization so forming was able to advance 
gradually across the island. 

(3) Though the institutions of barbarism were much the 
same wherever Roman civilization had declined, though the 
council of magnates surrounding the King, the assemblies of 
armed men, the division of land and people into “ hundreds,” 
and the rest of it was common to Europe, these things were 
given, over a wider and wider area of Britain, Teutonic names 
because it was through the Teutonic type of language that civili- 
sation had returned, The kinglets of the East, as civilization 
grew, were continually fed from the Continent strengthened 
with ideas, institutions, arts, and the discipline of the Church; 
politically they became more and more powerful, until the 
whole island except the Cornish peninsula, Wales, and the 
Northwestern Mountains, was more or less administered by 
kinglets mainly of Germanic descent and wholly of Germanic 
speech, while the West, cut off from this Latin restoration, de- 
cayed. 

By the time that this old Roman province of Britain re- 
arises as an ordered, Christian land in the eighth century, its 
records are kept not only in Latin, but in the Teutonic dia- 
lects. Many place names, and the general speech of its in- 
habitants have become Teutonic, and this, a superficial but a 
very vivid change, is the chief result of the slow transforma- 
tion that has been going on in Britain for 300 years. Britain 
is reconquered for civilization and that easily; it is again an 
established part of the European unity, with the same sacra- 
ments, the same morals and all those conceptions of human 
life which bound Europe together mozally even more firmly 
than the old central government of Rome had bound it. And 
within this unity England was to remain for 800 years. 








HAWTHORNE AND TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


BY MARY V. HILLMANN. 


BZINCE knowledge of an author’s personality is es- 

m €6sential to a correct interpretation of his work, 

it is unnecessary to apologize to lovers of Haw- 

thorne for a discussion of his attitude towards 

Eee Transcendentalism. This movement, as a liter- 

ary impulse, must have affected our great American novelist ; 

for, notwithstanding his assigning to M. de }Aabesinemante 

festly the author himself—‘‘an unfortunate position between 

the Transcendentalists and the great body of pen-and-ink men 

who address the intellect and sympathy of the multitude,” * 

the frequent references in Hawthorne’s works to topics of in- 

terest to his reformative contemporaries, attest the part he 

took—though indirectly—in the discussion and criticism result- 
ing from the general ferment. 

What his relation was, however, to the philosophical and 
practical sides of Transcendentalism, is a question occasioning 
some difference of opinion in various quarters. It will be 
remembered that on its practical side, Transcendentalism dis- 
played itself in the attempts of its agents to establish such 
communities as Fruitlands and Brook Farn, in the active labors 
of its representatives in the anti-slavery cause, in their efforts 
to promote other reforms, and in their attraction to “new 
things” such as phrenology, mesmerism, and spiritualism. 
To forestall the possible objection that the Transcendentalists 
were not in sympathy with many of the minor practical 
reforms of the day, it is only necessary to mention Margaret 
Fuller’s agitation of the woman question, Alcott’s vegetarian- 
ism, and Emerson’s trial of the same theory of dietetics 
together with his abortive attempt at introducing in his own 
home a patriarchal system of living. 

Concerning the philosophy of Transcendentalism it seems 
impossible either to obtain or to formulate any satisfactory 
definition. Such explanations as that it asserted the “ poten- 

* Rappacini's Daughter, Introduetion—Mosses from an Old Manse, p. 107. 
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tial perfectability of man,” that it was “an assertion of the 
worth and dignity of man,” that it was “a reaction against 
the moral and political scepticism which resulted from the 
prevailing philosophy of sensation,” are inadequate, since they 
are applicable to Christianity, and since, although they touch 
upon one of the striking features of the Transcendental phil- 
osophy,—namely, its reprobation of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
total depravity,—they do not include the characteristics which 
made Transcendentalism not merely a rejection of Calvinism, 
but a creed with distinct tenets of its own. The one point 
upon which the Transcendentalists agreed—if Emerson, Parker, 
Alcott, and Margaret Fuller are considered typical representa- 
tives of the movement in its philosophical aspect,—was their 
disregard of all external authority and of tradition, and their 
consequent repudiation of Christianity. On other points there 
was variety of opinion among them. The fact that Haw- 
thorne was contemporary with these visionary thinkers has 
led many writers rather unadvisedly to name him among the 
Transcendentalists; his real attitude toward the movement, 
however, may be perceived by a careful study of the several 
influences that affected his rather uneventful life. 

The first operative factor in Hawthorne’s life was New 
England Puritanism. Of course, the author of such strictures 
as appear in The Scarlet Letter was never actually a Puritan 
in doctrine. In his boyhood days, it is true, he may have 
shuddered, like Parker and Channing, as he sat in that “ frozen 
purgatory” of his childhood, the New England meeting- house, 
and listened to the territying sermons which the predominant 
theology required. There is no reason to believe, however, 
that Puritanic rigors were enforced in his home. Certainly, 
the picture of his crouching on Sundays, “ hour after hour 
over Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress” scarcely indicates that he 
felt the restrictions of the old-time Sabbath. His letters 
written from college, too, show his aversion to compulsory 
church attendance. The twelve years of comparative solitude 
which he spent after his graduation from Bowdoin immedi- 
ately preceded the strongest wave of “ religious” Transcend- 
entalism. During this time, his chief concern was with litera- 
ture; he was working and toiling for that fame which some 
years later, as he had the satisfaction to record, he won. 
Although he may not have been deeply moved by what he 
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called the religious earthquake, he was not indifferent to 
religion. It is true that he had revolted from Puritanism; it 
is also true that he stood aloof from all forms and sects of 
Protestantism to the extent of abstaining from church member- 
ship. Catholicism he simply ignored, undoubtedly sharing in 
the prejudice—characteristic, as O. B. Frothingham teils us, 
of the intellectual class of New England,—which regarded the 
Catholic faith of the ages as the religion of Irish laboring 
people and of the ignorantly superstitious. Though forced to 
discard the creed of his ancestors, Hawthorne did not fail to 
cherish the spiritual ambitions of his nature. Feeling deeply 
the religious necessities of the soul, he longed for a religion 
that, without contradicting the dictates of reason, would answer 
to all the desires of the human heart. 

The little sketch, Sunday at Home, written in 1837, throws 
‘some light on his attitude toward religion at the end of his 
twelve years of solitude. He sees a beauty in the Sabbath 
sunshine. ‘‘ And ever let me recognize it,” he writes. ‘‘Some 
illusions, and this among them, are the shadows of great 
truths. Doubts may flit around me, or seem to close their 
evil wings and settle down; but so long as I imagine that 
the earth is hallowed, and the light of heaven retains its 
sanctity on the Sabbath—while that blessed sunshine lives 
within me—never can my soul have lost the instinct of its 
faith. If it have gone astray, it will return.”* In the same 
sketch he expresses a kind of compunction for his delinquency 
in failing to attend the services: “O, I ought to have gone 
te church! The bustle of the rising congregation reaches my 
ears. They are standing up to pray. Could I bring my heart 
in unison with those who are praying in yonder church, and 
lift it heavenward with a fervor of supplication, but no distinct 
request, would not that be the safest kind of prayer? ‘Lord, 
look down upon me in mercy!’ with that sentiment gushing 
from my heart, might I not leave all the rest to Him?” Fi- 
nally he asks: ‘‘Was it worth while to rear this - massive 
edifice, to be a desert in the heart of the town and populous 
only for a few hours of each seventh day?” and answers, ‘‘O, 
but the church is a symbol of religion. May its site, which 
was consecrated on the day when the first tree was felled, be: 
kept holy forever, a spot of solitude and peace, amid the 

* Sunday at Home (Twice-Told Tales). p. 34. 
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trouble and vanity of our week-day world! There is a moral, 
and a religion, too, even in the silent walls. And may the 
steeple still point heavenward, and be decked with the hal- 
lowed sunshine of the Sabbath morn!” Such enthusiasm is 
surely quite opposed to the spirit of at least one Tran- 
scendentalist who maintained that religion put “an affront 
upon nature.” 

After his period of retirement Hawthorne’s immediate con- 
nection with the Transcendentalists began through his acquaint- 
ance with the Peabody family. In a short time he found 
himself involved in the Brook Farm enterprise. Possibly the 
result of his experience with the dreamers determined his 
attitude toward the whole movement. 

The fact that Hawthorne spent a few months of his life at 
Brook Farm has frequently been adduced as a proof of his 
sympathy with the Transcendentalists; even a casual reading 
of the American Note Books, however, reveals the experimental 
nature of his connection with the Farm. Rather significant of 
this experimental disposition is a little parenthesis in a letter 
written to Sophia Peabody upon his arrival at the home of 
the new community. ‘‘I laud my stars,” he writes, “that you 
will not have your first impression of (perhaps) our future 
home on such a day as this.”* In this sentence, indeed, there 
is implied the true reason for his associating himself with the 
radicals, in a poetic, possibly in a transcendental fashion, he 
was house-hunting. Deeply expressive, moreover, of his un- 
sympathetic feeling toward the Brook Farmers, is the fact 
that, in spite of the material loss he incurred by withdrawal, 
he left the community with emotions of joy, asssured that he 
was not one of the elect. In his letters and in the journal 
entries written toward the end of his sojourn with the reform- 
ers, there is a decided note of discontent. References to 
“these people,” “this queer community,” “their enterprise,” 
imply his aloofness from the whole plan. Attention is called 
by Professor Woodberry to the “unmistakable note of relief” 
in the introduction to The Scarlet Letter where Hawthorne 
mentions his timely abandonment of a “fellowship of toil and 
impracticable schemes with the dreamy brethern of Brook 
Farm.” ‘ 

Although the “Note Book” entries are sufficiently illumina- 
* American Note Books, p. 227. . 
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ting, The Blithedale Romance throws additional light upon the 
subject of Hawthorne’s relations with the Brook Farm com- 
munity. Through the “Romance” as through the Brook 
Farm entries in the “Note Books” there flows a gentle, kindly 
satire. The significant little “ perhaps” of the first entry is 
echoed in Coverdale’s account of his arrival at Blithedale. 
To him and to his friends came ‘cold, desolate, distrustful 
phantoms” to warn them “ back within the boundaries of or- 
dinary life.”’* The purpose of the community is characterized 
as generous and “absurd in full proportion with its generos- 
ity ;”’ + its position in regard to society at large is described 
as one of “new hostility rather than new brotherhood.” The 
tone of the *“‘Romance,” indeed, is almost identical with that 
of the notes on Brook Farm. The playful humor, the latent 
satire in both force upon the reader the conviction that the 
writer’s view of the whole affair was quite the reverse of seri- 
ous. His attitude is summed up in the words of Coverdale, 
when, from his grapevine hermitage—the same that appears in 
the “Note Books”—he gazes upon the scene of the new en- 
terprize: ‘‘Our especial scheme of reform . . . looked so 
ridiculous that it was impossible not to laugh aloud.” } 
Hawthorne’s sceptical view of the Brook Farm project does 
not, of course, conclusively prove his want of fellow-feeling 
with such Transcendentalists as took no active part in that 
attempt at communistic living. More convincing, perhaps is 
his conduct in connection with other practical reforms. In 
the anti-slavery agitation he was conspicuous for his conserva- 
tism. On the problem of woman’s rights he gave utterance 
to opinions not at all “transcendental.” Indeed, he asserted 
that, if it were possible for woman to undergo the mighty 
change which would be necessary before she could take ad- 
vantage of a reformed system of society, “the ethereal es- 
sence, wherein. she has her truest life’? would be found “to 
have evaporated.” His wife’s attraction to spiritualism caused 
him frequently to express his views on that much discussed 
topic of his time. He was strongly opposed to the practices 
of the spiritualists from ‘“‘no want of faith in mysteries” but 
from “‘a deep reverence of the soul.” As a matter of fact, 
he was interested in spiritualism, as in other contemporary 


* Blithedale Romance, p. 341. t Lhids Ps 2426 
¢ lbid. pe 434. 
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“new things” with a view chiefly to the use he might make 
of it as material for his stories. 

It is sometimes asserted, however, that although Haw. 
thorne may not have been a practical reformer, his want of 
reverence for the past attests his sympathy with the Trans- 
cendentalists. Yet surely such arraignments of antiquity as 
occur in The House of the Seven Gables and in the English 
Note Books are expressions of a single mood. The American 
consul felt it his duty not to be too enthusiastic over the an- 
tiquity of a country from which his forefathers had revolted; 
nevertheless, he could not have given that country a more 
affectionate title than he did when he called it “ Our Old 
Home.” And after all, he admitted that ‘‘the new things are 
based and supported on the sturdy old things.”* In refer 
ence to Holgrave’s attacks upon the past in The House of the 
Seven Gables, the same comment may be made that should be 
made upon the sentiments expressed by any character—they 
need interpretation. The author’s own remarks upon the 
character of Holgrave certainly should prevent rash conclu- 
sions on the part of the reader. Hawthorne is of the opinion 
that it was well for Holgrave to cherish such ideas. ‘“ This 
enthusiasm, infusing itself through the calmness of his charac- 
ter and thus taking an aspect of settled thought and wisdom, 
would serve to keep his youth pure, and make his aspirations 
high. And when with the years settling down more weightily 
upon him his early faith should inevitably be modified by ex- 
perience, it would be with no harsh and sudden revolution of 
his sentiments. He would still have faith in man’s brighten- 
ing destiny, and perhaps love him all the better, as he should 
recognize his helplessness in his own behalf; and the haughty 
faith with which he began life would be well bartered for a 
far humbler one at its close, in discerning that man’s best di- 
rected effort accomplishes a kind of dream, while God is the 
sole worker of realities.’+ We are reminded of the Trans- 
cendental doctrine of self-reliance, also of the fact that Emer- 
son, toward the close of his life, “resumed the habit ef going 
to church,” } a tacit admission that the “new faith” which he 
had attempted to promulgate was not entirely satisfying. It 
is moreover noticeable that Hawthorne represents Holgrave 


* English Nofe Books, p. 588. + House of the Seven Gables, Ch, X1I., p. 216, 
t Woodberry, Life of Emerson, p. 182, 
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as becoming eventually a conservative, with an admiration for 
the venerableness of the past and an appreciation of the ‘‘im- 
pression of permanence” which he considers “‘ essential to the 
happiness of any one moment.” 

As to the advisability of associating with such radicals as 
the youthful Holgrave, Hawthorne wrote in The Biithedale 
Romance: ‘‘No sagacious man will long retain his sagacity if 
he live exclusively among reformers and progressive people, 
without periodically returning to the settled system of things, 
to correct himself by a new observation from the old stand- 
point.”* The “old standpoint” always appealed to Haw- 
thorne as the safest from which to view the progress of the 
world. In Zarth’s Holocaust he satirized in his usual quiet 
way the enthusiasts of his time who were expecting the great 
wonder of the Age, the American Scholar, to dazzle the world 
with something entirely new in literature. A typical repre- 
sentative of the Transcendentalists appears in %he Christmas 
Banquet, ‘‘one of a numerous tribe, although he deemed him- 
self unique since the creation—a theorist who had conceived 
a plan by which all the wretchedness of the earth, moral and 
physical, might be done away, and the bliss of the millenium 
at once accomplished.” + Whatever Hawthorne’s philosophy 
was, he was decidedly not in sympathy with the practical re- 
forms of Transcendentalism. 

A discussion of Hawthorne’s attitude toward the philosoe 
phy of Transcendentalism involves, as a matter of course, a 
consideration of his relations with Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
high priest of the movement. Although Hawthorne admired 
Emerson, there was no bond of fellow-feeling between them, 
especially on subjects that vitally affect the human heart and 
mind. The American Note Books contain unexpectedly few 
references to the ‘‘sage of Concord.” One or two touch 
upon his attractive personality. The wording of one corrobo- 
rates the opinion that Hawthorne did not regard himself as a 
literary Transcendentalist. He speaks of a Mr. T—— from 
Newburyport, ‘‘a man of natural refinement, and a taste for 
reading that seems to point towards the writings of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and men of that class.”{ The account of a “‘ pedes- 


* The Blithedale Remance, Ch. XVI., p. 480. 
+ The Christmas Banquet (Mosses) p. 342. 
t American Note Books, p. 234. 
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trian excursion with Mr. Emerson” is rather interesting as 
indicating that Hawthorne did not greatly feel the spell of 
Emerson’s influence. Of the two days’ excursion, Hawthorne 
recalls nothing except that his companion had a theological 
‘discussion with two Shaker brethren, “the particulars of 
which,” Hawthorne writes, ‘‘have faded from my memory. I 
recollect nothing so well as the aspect of some fringed gen- 
tians, which we saw growing by the roadside and which were 
so beautiful that I longed to turn back and pluck them.” 
The picture suggested is irresistible—Emerson talking up in 
cloudland, and Hawthorne characteristically turning to “things. 
that are.” 

Oa questions concerning God and the soul, moreover, Haw- 
thorne and Emerson differed radically. ‘‘ Religion,” Emerson 
wrote, “includes the personality of God. Ethics do not. 
They are one to our present design. They both put nature 
under foot. The first and last lesson of religion is: ‘ The things 
that are seen are temporal, the things that are unseen are 
eternal!’ It puts an affront upon nature!” * To Hawthorne 
religion meant simply the relation of the soul to the Infinite, 
The God to Whom Hawthorne prayed, in Whom he trusted, 
was a personal Being. At the very time when the Transcen- 
dentalists were fondly discussing “impersonality,” ‘streams 
and tendencies,” Hawthorne was writing to Sophia Peabody, in 
connection with his mother’s calm acceptance of the news of 
his engagement: ‘‘God has quietly taught her that all is good. 
- « « God be praised! I thank Him on my knees and pray 
Him to make me worthy of the happiness you bring me.’’ + 
Of course, the passages in Hawthorne’s works that undeniably 
prove his belief in the personality of God are too numerous to 
quote. In none of his writings is there the slightest trace of 
those pantheistic notions to which many of the Transcenden- 
talists, with Emerson as leader, succumbed in their extravagant 
efforts to magnify man. Mr. Garnett, in his Life of Emerson, 
mentions Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s “‘injudicious” restoration of 
a passage in his father’s notebooks which described Emerson 
as “‘ stretching his hand out of cloudland in the vain search for 
something real.”¢ In the Mosses from an Old Manse, Hawthorne 

* Nature (Idealism). Ch. V1., p. 62. 
t Quoted in Life of Hawthorne by Woodberry, p. 113. 
tGarnett, Life of Emerson, p. 99 
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clearly and emphatically expresses his feeling toward Emerson 
as a spiritual leader: ‘‘I admired Emerson as a poet of deep 
beauty and austere tenderness, but sought nothing from him 
as a philosopher.” , 

The Mosses from an Old Manse, with its autobiographical 
preface, did not appear until 1846. In 1842, Hawthorne had 
married Sophia Peabody, and they had settled at Concord. 
There they occasionally received visits from Transcendental 
neighbors. Transcendental conversations, of course, were un- 
avoidable. The concluding words, however, in an account—in 
the ‘“‘ Mosses”"—of a day’s boating with Thoreau show how 
foreign to Hawthorne’s nature were what he called the “‘ specue 
lative extravagances” of his acquaintances. ‘‘And yet how 
sweet as we floated adown the golden river at sunset, how 
sweet was it to return within the system of human society 
not as to a dungeon or a chain, but as to a stately edifice, 
whence we could go forth at will into a statelier simplicity.” 
By 1843 Hawthorne had so dissociated himself from Transcen- 
dentalism as to satirize it rather severely in The Celestial Rail- 
way. In this modern adaptation of Pilgrim’s Progress he repre- 
sents Transcendentalism as a giant who ‘‘ makes it his business 
to seize upon honest travelers and fatten them for his table 
with plentiful meals of smoke, mist, moonshine, raw potatoes, 
and sawdust.”* As the travelers rushed past the cavern’s mouth 
they caught a glimpse of this “ huge miscreant,” who looked 
“somewhat like an ill-proportioned figure, but considerably 
more like a heap of fog and duskiness.” From a passage in 
The Intelligence Office, published in March, 1844, it is evident 
that Hawthorne, independently of the new philosophers, in his 
own ‘quiet way, was seeking the truth. ‘‘She [Truth]” he 
wrote, “‘flits before me passing now through a naked solitude, 
and now mingling with the throng of a popular assembly, and 
now writing with the pen of a French philosopher, and now 
standing at the altar of an old cathedral, in the guise of a 
Catholic priest performing the High Mass. Oh, weary search! 
But I must not falter; and surely my heart-deep quest of 
Truth shall avail at last.”+ In 1846, Hawthorne completely 
severed his connection with the Transcendentalists by removing 
from Concord to Salem. 


* The Celestial Railway (Mosses), p. 224. 
t The Intelligence Office (Mosses), p. 379. 
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Before passing to the third important influence in his life, 
it is necessary to mention the period of his consulate in Liver- 
pool. His consular experience on the whole was not congenial 
to spiritual growth. Nevertheless, it was in England that he 
received that inspiration ef the beauty of Christian faith, which 
he afterwards expressed in Zhe Marble Faun: “ Christian faith 
is a grand cathedral, with divinely pictured windows. Standing 
without, you see no glory, nor can possibly imagine any ; 
standing within, every ray of light reveals a harmony of un- 
speakable splendors.”* In the English Note Books he had 
written: “It requires light from heaven to make them [the 
sacred pictures] visible. If the Church were merely illuminated 
from the inside—that is, by what light a man can get from 
his own understanding—the pictures would be invisible or wear 
but a miserable aspect.’ + 

The influence of Rome, however, was most effective in de- 
veloping and confirming Hawthorne’s belief in Christianity— 
a belief that must inevitably distinguish him from the Tran- 
scendentalists. ‘‘Transcendentalism,” to use the words of one 
of its advocates, “deliberately broke with Christianity.” 
Neither with Emerson nor with Parker—representatives of two 
opposing views in their conception of the Deity—was Christ 
ever the Redeemer, the Savior. Parker, indeed, openly asserted 
that the New Testament was mythological; Emerson’s early 
repudiation of the Communion service proves that he did not 
regard the New Testament as an authoritative document. 
Hawthorne, on the contrary, always showed a deep reverence 
for the Bible. In Zarth’s Holocaust he had remarked that the 
pages of the Holy Scriptures “instead of being blackened into 
tinder’ by the flames into which certain reformers had thrown 
them, “only assumed a more dazzling whiteness as the finger 
marks of human imperfection were purified away”—the fire 
did not destroy “the smallest syllable that had flashed from 
the pen of inspiration.”§ A natural result of his reverence 
for the Bible was his faith in Christ as the promised Messiah. 
In no one of his works does he deny the divinity of Christ. 
In The Blithedale Romance, indeed, if it is assumed that he 
speaks on this matter as it is generally agreed that he does 

* Marble Faun, Ch. XXXII, p. 352. + English Note Books, May, 1856. 
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on other matters, through Miles Coverdale, there is a distinct 
affirmation of Christ’s divinity. Speaking of woman, Coverdale 
says: “He [God] has endowed her with the religious senti- 
ment in its utmost depth and purity refined from that gross 
intellectual alloy with which every masculine theologist—save 
only One who merely veiled Himself in mortal and masculine 
shape, but was in truth divine—has been prone to mingle.” * 

The sentiments expressed in reference to Christ in the 
Italian Note Books and in The Marble Faun, are, to say the 
least, “‘ untranscendental.” The passages wherein Christ is 
called *‘ our Redeemer,” ‘‘ our Savior,” are too numerous and 
too familiar to quote. A description of.Sodoma’s picture of 
our Lord is particularly striking : + ‘‘ You behold Christ deserted 
both in heaven and earth; that despair is in him which wrung 
forth the saddest utterance man ever made: ‘Why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?’ Even in this extremity, however, He. is still 
divine. The great and reverend painter has not suffered the 
Son of God to be merely an object of pity, though depicting 
Him in a state so profoundly pitiful. He is rescued from it, 
we know not how—by nothing less than a miracle—by a celes- 
tial majesty and beauty, and some quality of which these are 
the outward garniture. He is as much, and as visibly our 
Redeemer, there bound, there fainting and bleeding from the 
scourge, with the cross in view, as if He sat on His throne 
of glory in the heavens! Sodoma in this matchless picture, 
has done more towards reconciling the incongruity of Divine 
Omnipotence and outraged suffering Humanity combined in one 
Person than the theologians ever did.” 

Hawthorne was a Christian, then, and nominally, at least a 
Protestant, if his own words are to be believed. He frequently 
spoke of “our religion,” “our churches,” “our own formless 
mode of worship,” in contradistinction to the religion, churches, 
and mode of worship of Catholicism. The fact that he did not 
profess any particular creed scarcely justifies the inference that, 
with the Transcendentalists, he was hostile to creeds. It is 
true that he censured impartially whatever seemed to him de- 
serving of censure in all churches; yet the impression conveyed 
by his strictures is not that he would do away with all creeds, 
but that he would find the one which most truly represents 

* Blithedale Romance, Ch. X1V., p. 458. 


t The Marble Faun, Ch. XXXVIL., p. 387. 
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Christianity. He has not been ‘able to accept the gloomy 
teaching of his hereditary religion, Puritanism. In general, he 
tound Protestantism unsatisfactory—it needed, as he wrote, “‘a 
new apostle to convert it into something positive.”* Although 
he unconsciously manifested a sympathy with certain doctrines 
of the Catholic Church, he was not familiar with its teachings. 
He clearly admitted the need of confession by the famous ex- 
ample of Hilda in The Marble Faun; nevertheless, he stum- 
bled ludicrously in his attempt to interpret the Catholic doctrine 
of absolution. His reverence for’the Mother of our Lord 
come under the head of what his daughter calls his ‘‘ con- 
scienceless Catholicity;” yet his Puritanic prejudice sometimes 
led him into the error of supposing that Catholics pay divine 
homage to the Blessed Virgin. 

It is a noticeable fact, however, that he nowhere expresses 
opposition to the dogmas of Catholicity usually repugnant to 
the Protestant mind. In the very city of Rome he fails to 
attack the doctrine of papal infallibility. His objections to the 
Catholic Church are, on the whole, superficial. He finds fault 
with priests in the popular fashion; he yields to the popular 
notion that Catholic worship is wholly comprised of rites and 
ceremonies meaningless to the worshippers. His attitude to- 
ward Catholicism was not based on profound inquiry. He be- 
lieved implicitly all he had been accustomed to hear about the 
corruptions and superstitions of Catholicism; the apparent de- 
generacy of many Italian Catholics strengthened his prejudice, 
and, as a matter of course, he did not look further than the 
surface to learn whether or not he was mistaken. He did not, 
then, reject Catholicity; he ignored it. His attitude toward 
this particular form of Christianity, therefore, is simply worth- 
less as an argument in supporting the assumption that he was 
hostile to creeds. His refraining from committing himself to 
any special creed indicates his doubt as to which was the right 
one, not necessarily his hostility to all. At any rate, he did 
not, with the Transcendentalists, manifest opposition to that 
Christianity which regards Christ as the promised Messias of 
the Old Law. Far away from the influence of Channing, Parker, 
Emerson, and Alcott, Hawthorne’s faith was strengthened and 
came to expression in the religious atmosphere of the Eternal 
City, Rome. 

* Italian Note Books, p, 184. 
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On his return to America, he was devoid of even such slight 
transcendental sympathies as he might have had in 1837 when 
his acquaintance with the Peabody family plunged him into 
the movement. His conduct in the political situation of 1862 
was that of a cool, critical observer. In his article, ‘‘ Chiefly 
About War Matters,” published in July of that year, there is 
hardly a note of enthusiasm. His passionless comment on John 
Brown, whom he calls a “ blood-stained fanatic,” is character- 
istic. In connection with his attitude toward the philosophy 
of Transcendentalism near the close of his life, Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway, one of his biographers, has the following inter- 
esting passage: “‘I have heard, indeed, that when Emerson 
visited his friend in his illness, and spoke of man’s resources 
of strength as lying in himself, altogether ignoring the future, 
Hawthorne was rather depressed than cheered by the inter- 
view.*” And naturally he would be, for he was not a be- 
liever in the Transcendental doctrine of self-reliance. In his 
Italian Note Book he had written concerning the Laocoon: 
“It is such a type of human beings, struggling with an in- 
extricable trouble, and entangled in a complication which they 
cannot free themselves from by their own efforts, and out of 
which Heaven alone can help them.” ¢ 

In conclusion, then, it is reasonable to say that Hawthorne’s 
attitude toward Transcendentalism, in both its practical and 
philosophical aspects, was undoubtedly sceptical. He was by 
no means a reformer. The judgment he passed on the Brook 
Farm experiment, his conservatism in connection with the anti- 
slavery agitation, his generally satiric comments on the efforts 
of radical reformers, all prove his want of sympathy with that 
phase of the movement which appeared in attempts to make 
practical application of theory to life. As to the philosophy 
of Transcendentalism, it may be admitted that in the beginning 
Hawthorne was attracted by the New England Idealism with 
its appeal to what was highest and best in man. He was only 
one of a large number who, for a time, were implicated in the 
movement. Mrs. George Ripley, Isaac T. Hecker, William D. 
Wilson, Orestes A. Brownson, J. T. Tuckerman, and others, it 
will be remembered, emerged from the giddy vortex of Trans- 
cendentalism to embrace a creed. Hawthorne, convinced of 
the delusion of the ‘‘ new philosophy,” yet not securely pledged 

* Life of Hawthorne, p. 210. t Ltalian Note Books, p. 132. 
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to anything else, set out alone to search for the truth. His 
belief in a personal God was in direct opposition to Emerson’s 
idea of the Deity. His attitude toward Christianity alone was 
sufficient to exclude him from the ranks of the Transcenden- 
talists. Finally, his own conscious attitude was not “ trans- 
cendental.” He never assumed the part of a divinely inspired 
teacher of the people; if he had difficulties in believing, he did 
not deem it necessary to ventilate them for the edification of 
the community in which he moved. He was entirely free from 
intellectual self-sufficiency. ‘‘Man’s accidents are God’s pur- 
poses. We miss the good we sought, and do the good we 
little cared for,” * “Providence is wiser than we are,’’+ were 
some of the tenets of his creed. George P. Lathrop, in his 
Life of Hawthorne, says: ‘‘He cherished a deep, strong, and 
simple religious faith, but never approved of intellectual dis- 
cussion concerning religion.” { Many passages in his writings 
bear evidence to this faith, and to a firm, childlike trust in 
the “ Kindly Light” that would surely lead him on. In Night 
Sketches, he had written, ‘‘ And thus we night wanderers, through 
a stormy and dismal world, if we bear the lamp of Faith, en- 
kindled at a celestial fire, it will surely lead us home to that 
heaven whence its radiance was borrowed.”’§ 


t Letter to Horatio Bridge quoted in Lathrop's Life of Hawthorne, p. 542. 
* Chiefly about War Matters, p. 332. 

$A Study of Hawthorne, p. 156. 

§ Night Sketches (Twice-Told Tales) p. 484. 























RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE FAULT-FINDING. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


MGT is well to hold one’s country to her promises, 
= and if there are any who think that she is for- 
getting them it is their duty to say so even to 
the point of bitter accusation.” William Dean 
Howells writes these words in reference to Low- 
ell’s poem on Agassiz from which the poet, at the earnest in- 
sistance of friends, expunged a line calling the United States 
‘‘The Land of Broken Promise.” Howells, nevertheless, re- 
cords his conviction that it is unwise to look upon “faith in 
insubordination as a means of grace.” ‘ 
Is America “ The Land of Broken Promise ?”’ 

Among those who are conservative whether by tempera- 
ment, conviction, interest or position, the view prevails that 
our country has kept her promises. They believe that the 
ordinary and reasonable obligations which fall to government 
have been fulfilled with a fidelity which honors the country 
and with an efficiency which places her high among the na- 
tions. Among those who are radical whether by temperament, 
conviction, interest or position, the feeling prevails that our 
country has broken her promises, that our political institu- 
tions have been shamefully inefficient, and that our leaders in 
public life have departed from the paths of loyalty, duty and 
service, to follow the ways of selfishness and the lure of 
worldly power. There are of course, many degrees of con- 
servatism and many degrees of radicalism. The radical who 
is a Socialist is distinct from all others in the unqualified de- 
- spair with which he reviews conditions and in the impulse to 
fundamental change which he so strongly feels. Less radical 
fault-finders, while -equally severe in criticism, at least find 
resources in our institutions, and still believe in their promise 
of response when the conscience of government is sufficiently 
aroused and guided. The process of thinking, in the sense of 
looking for a way of reform, practically closes when a mind 
embraces Socialism. Socialism is accepted as a final reform, 
Since it appears to the Socialist that much is as wrong as it 
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can be and everything tends to become as wrong as it can 
be, he abandons hope, indulges himself recklessly in the emo- 
tional luxury of despair, absolves himself from the duty of 
patriotism, stifles the faith that makes of the flag the conse- 
crated emblem of justice, and proclaims to the world the 
dawn of the new social order in which all promises will be 
kept. It is a gentle pleasantry to call Socialism, as a recent 
contributor te the Atlantic Monthly did, a combination of “‘a 
weak head, a warm heart and a desire to shirk.” But Social- 
ism is more, very much more than that. 

An effort was made in a preceding study to describe with- 
out flinching from the unpleasantness of the task, the socialist 
criticism of things as observed by an onlooker. The attempt 
was made so to present the matter as to call attention to 
those features of that criticism which seem to constitute its 
enduring power. There is about it a comprehensiveness, a 
simplicity, and a specious aptness that commend it highly to 
those for whom it is intended. It appeals particularly to the 
suffering classes because it seems to explain their daily lives 
to them in terms that they understand and it gives expres- 
sion to the emotions and attitudes which they feel most 
keenly and which constitute the basis of much of their con- 
versation. The awakened mind always craves explanations. 
Minds are awakened everywhere nowadays. Demand for ex- 
planations practically accounts for all mythology. There is 
probably as much of it to-day in political, industrial and so- 
cial worlds as there was religious and political mythology in 
the days of old. One charm of Socialism is that it explains 
everything or seems to. One difficulty of conservatism is 
that it hesitates; it doubts, investigates, draws tentative con- 
clusions and follows policies in practical government of whose 
outcome it is frequently extremely. uncertain. There is no 
doubt that the conservative has his own myths as well as the 
radical. But that is beside the point. 

Three points of view may be taken of any fault-finding 
which occasions controversy. We may ask: Is the charge true 
at all? We may ask further: To what extent is it true? 
And finally, we may ask: What is the meaning of the facts 
which we admit? How are they to be interpreted? 

There is practically no controversy between conservatives 
and radicals as to the general statement that abuses exist in 
modern society. Hence, adhering to the form in which the 
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socialistic criticism was described, we may say that capital has 
been guilty of industrial tyranny and of usurpation of politi- 
cal authority. There is no need to delay further on this 
phase of the situation. It is doubtful if we could discover 
any statement concerning the extent to which these evils 
exist, which would be acceptable to all conservatives and radi- 
cals, The difficulty of social investigation is great, the stand- 
ards on which facts are classified are so varied that it would 
be difficult to devise a form of description which would be 
generally acceptable. However, it seems beyond question 
that these evils have existed to such an extent as to have 
constituted a most acute social problem and to have invited 
very drastic action. The following facts may be cited as 
showing that these evils have been important enough to oc- 
cupy the attention of modern society. 

First: The extent of industrial tyranny has made neces- 
sary the creation of a very extensive code of labor laws, the 
aim of which has been to protect the elementary human rights 
of the laboring class against the carelessness and abuse of the 
power of capital. Now, laws are remedial. In our individual- 
istic civilization, they are usually not enacted until a condition 
becomes a public question and the demand for remedial laws 
has behind it power enough to overcome constant and highly 
intelligent opposition. Thus, legislation has simply aimed to 
give to labor the protection that capital might have offered 
but in fact refused. Second: The survival of organized labor 
and the vindication of its essential policies is proof that these 
evils have been very extensive. Organized labor is now an 
organic part of our civilization and recognized as a moral 
power with a unique mission. It has survived misrepresenta- 
tion, studied opposition, the indifference of the public, its own 
excesses, blunders, demagoguery and internal dissensions. It 
would scarcely have done this had there not been in the con- 
dition of things a justification for its existence. Third: The 
vast quantities of reports of investigations, of admissions from 
conservative sources, the endless literature that has been 
poured out in the last half century, all seem to bear converg- 
ing testimony to the effect that the industrial tyranny of capi- 
tal had become unbearable. 

Much the same may be said concerning the charge of usur- 
pation of political authority. Abuses had become so great 
that practically another code of legislation was made necessary 
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in order to hinder bribery, to put an end to the control of 
elections and to drive back the representatives of capital from 
odious interference in the process of lawmaking and of gov- 
ernment. The investigations that have been made, the facts 
that have been brought out concerning interference by the 
representatives of capital in these matters, bear evidence to 
the effect that these political abuses had become a matter of 
national concern. Furthermore, the actual history of the leg- 
islation that has been enacted to curb the liberty of capital 
and protect the public welfare gives evidence of the activities 
of capital in the process of lawmaking to which Socialism 
dramatically invites attention. 

Reforming by law has been made to look very much like 
hurdle: racing wherein in many cases capital set the high ob- 
structions which had to be cleared to win the race. An effort 
to pass a law in the interests of the laboring class would not 
be made until at the cost of great pains and expense the 
public had been brought to believe that the law was necessary. 
Then, when presented to a legislature it had to meet the studied 
and shrewd opposition of empleyers and of their learned coun- 
sel. If it survived these vicissitudes and was reported favorably 
it had to meet the further opposition that debate presented. 
If passed and enacted as a law, the employer was able to raise 
doubts as to its constitutionality and delay for further years the 
advantage which it promised to the laboring class. When the 
courts threw out such laws as unconstitutional the triumph of 
the employer set back progress in that line for many years. If, 
however, the law stood the test of constitutionality, there 
next arose doubts as to its interpretation and scope. Once 
interpretation was fixed, the sociological value of the law de- 
pended on the good faith of those who should execute it. 
At every point in this process the representatives of capital 
might appear within the limits of their legal rights to make 
opposition. It is not easy to draw the line between the legit- 
imate and the illegitimate intervention that capital may have 
exercised, but the suspicion obtains in very wide circles which 
are far from radical that this intervention has been only too 
often illegitimate and purely selfish. 

It would seem, then, that the evils of industrial tyranny and 
of interference by capital in the process of law-making and 
law-executing have been extensive enough to have constituted 
for us a national problem and to have taxed the wisdom of 
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the nation in placing the power of capital under reasonable 
check. Stated in a form something like this conservative and 
radical might accept the proposition. The conservative, how- 
ever, will be slow to admit the facts, while the radical will 
admit them readily. The radical will admit a statement if it 
pleases his imagination, while the conservative will not wish 
to admit it until it satisfies his reason, that is, his critical 
sense. A point worthy of note is that in conservative circles, 
that is among churchmen of every degree of authority and 
power, among scholars, leaders in our political parties and 
executives; in a word, among thoroughly orthodox conserva- 
tives, very violent and far-reaching criticism of social conditions 
is heard with appalling frequency. This is so true that one 
might often have difficulty in distinguishing between the fault- 
finding of an intelligent Socialist and that of an accredited 
leader in a conservative party. 

For instance, when Governor Wilson, a man whose words 
are heavy with the authority that mind, erudition, and experi- 
ence confer, speaks in the following manner, it is difficult to 
deny that a sensible Socialist might have spoken in exactly 
the same manner. The press reports Governor Wilson as say- 
ing this: ‘‘ Great organizations of business seem to play with 
the states, to take advantage of the variety of the laws, to 
make terms of their own with one state at a time, and by 
ene devise of control or another to dominate whatever they 
chose because too big to be dominated by the small process 
of local legislation.” The following grave charges were made 
in the Senate recently by Senator Owen: 


The need for the initiative and referendum is imperative 
because the government of the States, especially the govern- 
ment of the Eastern, Northern, and Western States, have been 
slowly drifting toward a condition of corruption in both the 
legislative and administrative branches. 

The initiative and referendum is almost the only means 
available for putting a speedy end to corruption in govern- 
ment, as I shall immediately show. 

The great corporations of this country—the railway sys- 
tems, the gigantic commercial combinations, the so-called 
Protective Tariff League, and other commercial conspiracies 
—having discovered the value ot the governing business from 
a money standpoint, have not hesitated to secretly engage in 
political activities in nation, state, and municipalities. They 
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have controlled cities and towns for the purpose of making 
money out of street railways, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, electric-light companies, water companies, municipal 
activities, street paving, building, sewerage systems, and so 
forth. They have undertaken the control of larger muni- 
cipalities, of cities from New York, Pittsburg, St. Louis, and 
Denver, to San Francisco, and with what results? 

The hideous exposures of crime, of graft, of municipal 
knavery, of vice, and the other results of such government 
have become an appalling national calamity. 


It is not from a Socialist fault-finder but from a writer in 
the Atlantic Monthly, a dignified organ of American culture, 
that the following words come: ‘While political scandals, 
graft and greed have always existed, there never has been a 
time when low standards in business and politics have so 
assailed the honor and integrity of the people as a whole by 
tempting them through fear of loss to acquiesce in the dis- 
honesty of others.” It is no agitator but rather a distinguished 
German scholar, Professor Munsterberg who says ‘‘ Amer- 
icans themselves everywhere re-enforce the widespread notion 
that the financially weak man cannot find justice in America 
against the powerful influence of rich corporations.” It was 
one of the most renowned of the younger members in the 
United States Senate, Mr. Dolliver, and no Socialist, who de- 
clared, as reported by the press a year ago, that the main 
business of the American constitution is to hinder the American 
people from getting what they want. 

A former Attorney-General, Mr. Bonaparte, gives evidence 
in a review of his public service, of the studied interference 
of capital in the administration of his office and of its methods 
of abuse and misrepresentation employed in fighting him. Mr. 
Bonaparte declares it to be his conviction “‘ That the present 
method of attempted control through the courts of our vast 
aggregations of capital is altogether too cumbrous, dilatory, 
expensive and uncertain to be satisfactory.” The review in 
question describes also the use which capital makes of the 
newspapers which it owns in manufacturing public opinion for 
the purpose of affecting the administration of the law. 

It was not at a Socialist gathering but at a recent ban- 
quet closing a convention of the American Bar Association, 
that, according to reports, the following words were uttered: 
“Cities have been saved from further sacking by aldermen 
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and states rescued from confiscation at the hands of their own 
legislators while the nation has been saved from official thieves, 
state and national, who emulating Crassus of Rome and Fagin 
of Dickens, would have stolen every accessible object from a 
post office letter-box to an empire of land.” 

It is not a Socialist but a lecturer who stands very high in 
thoroughly conservative circles, who is reported in a Socialist 
paper to have spoken not long since as follows: ‘‘ There are 
many whe talk of our great prosperity but we all know that 
there are ulcers on our social body that threaten its very ex- 
istence. We all know what conditions exist but somehow we 
are afraid to say so. Weare afraid to make such a confession. 
We want to keep things in the background. We want some- 
how to feel that the people are not disturbed.” A former 
Cabinet officer, Mr. Wanamaker, is reported as having de- 
clared when in the Cabinet, that the four reasons which pre- 
vented the American people from profiting by the advantages 
of the parcel post, were—the four great Express Companies. 

One of the most conservative members of the United States 
Senate, Mr. Root, recently spoke as follows on the Senate 
floor: “The necessity for a readjustment of the relations of 
government to the great properties that constitute and con- 
tinually create wealth, to the great enterprises through which 
that wealth is gained and is continued—the necessity for a 
readjustment of the relations of government to these new con- 
ditions has led to a control over our state legislatures in many 
cases which is abnormal, which is to be condemned, and which 
has been practically and substantially the cause of all of the 
evils that underlie the desire for reform. That control has 
been exercised, in part, through a form of political organiza- 
tion which grew up under simpler conditions and is in many 
respects outgrown by our people, and in part by the direct 
application of wealth which was seeking to save itself from 
destruction in the readjustment of conditions, to influence the 
action of legislators.” Grover Cleveland said in Chicago in 
1903: ‘* Public life is saturated with the indecent demands of 
selfishness.” ‘Corruption has reached the frightful propor- 
tions of malevolence.” 

Instances like the above might be multiplied indefinitely to 
show the widespread character of the fault-finding which marks 
modern society. We are compelled, therefore, to find the dis- 
tinguishing line between radical and conservative fault-finding, 
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not so much in the fault found, and with restrictions, not in 
the extent to which it is alleged to be true, but rather in the 
interpretations placed on the facts. 

When our conservatives find fault and state it honestly, the 
initial impulse felt is to look for the cause and to find the 
remedy in and under present institutions. They believe funda- 
mentally in the resources of our institutions and advocate re- 
forms through law, through education and re-enforcement of 
spiritual and moral agencies. This very hopefulness in the 
vitality of our institutions leads them possibly to be a little 
braver in their fault-finding than might otherwise be the case. 
The Socialist, on the contrary, finds in the faults to which he 
calls attention, reason for complete despair of our institutions, 
for the abandoning of all hope in their resources and for ad- 
vocating the radical rearrangement of institutions for which he 
is well known. The social evils, known and admitted, there- 
fore, act inversely on the two types, stimulating the one to 
hope and careful reconstruction, the other to despair and re- 
volution. The conservative is stimulated by the progress that 
has actually been made in the direction of the ideals in which 
he believes, while the radical is driven by the work which re- 
mains to be done into the belief that it can not be done at all 
except through the overturning of the present institutions of 
property and government. (Hence, the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two is initially one of atmosphere rather 
than of doctrine, one of direction, spirit and tone rather than 
of principle. . 

Hope is not produced by argument and despair is not 
healed by abuse. The instincts of the people must be reached ~ 
for and won over. To a certain extent our conservative leaders 
have lost their power of appealing to the instinct of the 
masses, and the radicals have found it and are using it. Hence, 
there is heavy work for thoughtful men if they would meet 
adequately the propaganda of despair on which Socialism re- 
lies and support the propaganda of hope in our institutions on 
which any successful campaign against the real dangers of 
Socialism must rest. 

A brief reference to some of the tactical advantages which 
radicalism now enjoys may help to make this clear. Our 
radicals have succeeded in introducing into current discussion 
an ideally perfect government by which to judge the actual 
efficiency of our present government. The features and pro- 
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cess of a perfectly governed people, the joys and comforts 
that perfect government would give to man and woman and 
child are the commonplaces of conversation in the circles 
which the radical has won. It requires far less leisure, far less 
mental keenness and imagination to picture a perfect govern- 
ment than to picture an imperfect one. Radicalism has taught 
its lesson and repeated it day and night, up and down the 
country. It has sent its orators to harangue the laborers while 
they ate their noon-day lunch; it has followed them into 
their homes; it has brought them together into its lecture 
halls and it has drummed the lesson into the willing ears of 
hearers until they know it by heart and believe it by heart. 
It is not easy to take away this alluring picture of perfect 
justice and social peace. Until conservatism does destroy it, 
it can make but little headway with these classes. This un- 
happy success of radicalism is little short of tragic in view of 
the limitations of human institutions as we know them. Con- 
ditions are such that radicalism appears to be fighting for 
justice and peace, while conservatism is forced to argue primarily 
for stability and caution. The contrast is to our disadvantage. 

Radicalism has succeeded in bringing into the zone of 
actual doubt, the moral and historical foundations of the social 
order. Where will the masses obtain the learning, the caution, 
the instinctive understanding of the long logic of political mis- 
takes which are necessary to those who would safely debate 
the foundations of a social order? It is not well to have the 
masses actually questioning the sanctions of civil authority and 
of property. That, they must trust to their leaders. But 
radicalism has also succeeded in discrediting our public leaders. 
The persistent criticism, the shrewd interpretations, the pic- 
turesque language, vehement emotion and the careful exploit- 
ing of facts in hand, have served well so to envelope our whole 
generation of public leaders in suspicion, accusation and de- 
nunciation that they are as a class discredited before the masses. 
Radicalism has also created a body of traditions, a vocabu- 
lary, a set of emotional attitudes and a literature which are 
handed down in the weaker classes and which express their 
experience of life and their instinctive questions far more sympa- 
thetically than any that the conservative can offer. 

In addition, conservatism has made mistakes which have 
not been without their effect. Government has been shown 
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undoubtedly, to be inefficient in facing many situations. The 
policies that government has followed have been uncertain, 
and that uncertainty has too often paralyzed the arm of the 
law. Conservatism has been indiscriminate in confounding all 
agitation with unreasonable agitation. It has been so persist- 
ent in fighting for its traditional privileges that it has been 
slow to see and slower to admit the justification for much of 
the complaint that we have heard. Conservatism has found 
itself entangled by technicalities that have hindered justice 
and promoted evil ends. Complaint is heard everywhere that 
this is the case. Another Dickens might write another Bleak 
House to show it. Conservatism has held‘aloof from the masses 
until these no longer found it to be their satisfactory repre- 
sentative, and hence, they have turned in numbers toward the 
radical movements which have expressed their deeper feelings. 
This holding back of conservatism has permitted the radical 
movements to build up a class consciousness against capital, 
and has convinced the masses of the inherent antagonism be- 
tween the masses and the classes, whose outcome can be but 
one of two, either the overthrow of the classes or the indefi- 
nite enslavement of the masses to them. 

The conservatism held in mind is that which is lodged in 
the industrial and political leaders who have exercised social 
authority, and in the spirit and aims of our political parties. 
The radicalism held in mind has been that expressed by Social- 
ism, but to a great extent also that to be found in organized 
labor and in the free criticism of conditions which itself has 
produced a great and distinctive literature. Differences be- 
tween the radicalism of organized labor and that of Socialism 
are more largely those of policy than of principle. But, un- 
fortunately, the methods of American politics appear to have 
had their part in bringing about the despair of our institutions 
and leaders, which is the avenue of admission into Socialism. 

Taking things as we find them, the whole business of the 
Republican leaders in the country seems to be to convince 
the people that all of the efficient scoundrels in the nation 
belong to the Democratic party, that its policies threaten ruin 
and its wisdom is totally inadequate to meet the problems of 
national life. The main business of the Democratic leaders in 
the country, by way of retort courteous, is to convince the 
people that all of the efficient scoundrels in the nation belong 
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to the Republican party, that its policies threaten ruin and its 
wisdom is totally inadequate to meet the problems of national 
life. For confirmation, the reader is referred to the utterances 
of candidates for the presidency, to the campaign literature and 
speeches, and to the methods of the partisan American press. 
Of course, we are accustomed to these tactics, and with no 
inconsiderable good nature we discount the pompous indictment 
to empty rhetoric. May we blame the busy, hard-working, 
and on the whole, healthy-minded masses, if they believe with 
the Democrats that the Republican leaders are scoundrels, and 
with the Republicans that the Democratic leaders are scoun- 
drels? May we blame them further if they conclude that our 
leaders are all practically scoundrels and not to be trusted? 
If, then, other leaders appear who whisper to them that Social- 
ism is a protest against all of the villany of politics and all of 
the treason of political parties, is it wonderful that they incline 
to believe and to follow? If, furthermore, Socialism appearing 
in this wise, fosters collectively the emotions and impressions 
that the multitudes feel individually; if its literature expresses 
them and their aspirations, and the literature of the two great 
parties fails to do so, is it not remarkable that they do not 
flock to Socialism? The way to Socialism is paved by con- 
tempt and mistrust of public leaders, and then by doubt of the 
efficiency of institutions. Methods in American politics con- 
tribute not a little to the impressions whose outcome is sympathy 
for Socialism, if not surrender to it. 

In order to build up the atmosphere of hope which is essen- 
tial to the stability of institutions, and to any intelligent share 
in their operation we have need of a campaign of virtue- 
finding; that is, we need to take stock of the resources of our 
institutions and to place the fault for evils exactly where it 
belongs. The vitality that undeniably exists must be manifested 
and the progress that may reasonably be hoped for, must be 
shown. It is really not so much a question of argument as it 
is of imagination. Conservatism in proclaiming the resources 
of our institutions as well as their present efficiency must do 
so in a manner which will speak to the imagination of the 
masses who are being misled. If it cannot do this, it has no 
prospect of reclaiming them, for radical propaganda has, to a 
great extent, the control ‘of their imagination now. Arguments 
against Socialism have their value for the people who do not 
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need them because they would not in any case become Social- 
ists. Argument may have some value for those who are hesi- 
tating and are attempting to reason themselves away from 
Socialism or toward it, but for the larger number, what is 
needed is not argument but imagination, not doctrine but at- 
mosphere, not philosophy but faith and hope. There are libra- 
ries and libraries of learned refutations of Socialism. There is 
not a fundamental position that it takes that has not been 
assailed successfully time and again, as far as logic and history 
count. The powers of the world have acted against it; the 
scholars of the world have reasoned against it; the Christian 
Churches have declared against it; and yet it grows. But its 
growth will stop the moment that the powers of the world 
and its scholars and its religious leaders regain control of the 
imagination of those who have been led astray, and bring back 
to them the faith and the hope from which all social institu- 
tions must derive their authority and endurance. 

Recurring to the general Socialistic indictment of things, it 
is to be observed that refutations as such abound. But their 
efficacy in combating Socialism is not entirely proven. They 
have their undeniable value. But may it not be well for us to 
learn how widely, beyond the confines of Socialism, criticisms 
as radical and searching are found? One might construct an 
indictment of conditions from non-socialistic sources which 
would be quite as disheartening as that described. Is a man 
still hopeful of our insititutions; still profoundly convinced 
that if we awaken they may be efficient, then he is conserva- 
tive. Does he despair of justice, of uplift for the masses, of 
pure government, of controlling capital, then he is prepared 
for the Socialistic interpretation. Despair and hope are both 
matters of impression rather than reasoning. We may check 
Socialism by a propaganda of hope in our fundamental insti- 
tutions; by undermining the despair on which it is entirely 
conditioned. Modern society pauses while conservatism pre- 
pares its reply to this supreme challenge. Leo XIII. said that 
a remedy must be found quickly. Has it been found anywhere 
more wisely formulated, more reasonably balanced, than by 
Pope Leo himself? Measuring our conservatism by Leo’s 
standard, must we not confess that it has not yet measured 
up to its duty. 





THE IRISH INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL MOVEMENT. 


BY BERTRAM C, A, WINDLE, M.D., F.R.S. 


mgeT is no part of the purpose of this article to tell 

once more the tale of the destruction of Ire- 

land’s industrial prosperity by England’s short- 

sighted and inequitable policy in the past. That 

joumaee tale has often been told, and by none more fully 

or more carefully than by Miss Murray in her Commercial 

Relations Between England and Ireland, It will be sufficient to 

remind the readers of this article of the iniquitous Navigation 

Acts by which the carrying trade of the country was so utterly 

crushed that, as Swift in his Short View of the State of lre- 

land put it: “ The conveniency of ports and harbors which 

Nature has bestowed so liberally upon this kingdom, is of no 

more use to us than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in 
a dungeon.” 

Nor must they be allowed to forget the manner in which 
the great woollen industry was destroyed because it was in- 
convenient to the makers of that commodity in England. It 
is true that, when destroying it, the English Government did 
something to set up a linen industry in its place, but that was 
solely because the latter conflicted in no way with English 
interests. Those, however, who talk about the comparative 
prosperity of the North of Ireland as compared with the South 
often do so in utter ignorance of the influence of selfish Eng- 
lish laws in causing this disparity of manufacturing prosperity. 

From time to time, as the country temporarily lifted its 
head after one or other of the violent blows struck at her 
prosperity, spasmodic efforts, more or less successful, were made 
to bring about a better state of affairs in the industrial condi- 
tion of the country. 

One recalls Swift’s bitter words and his injunction to Irish- 
men to “burn everything that came from England except its 
coal.” Moreover, it ison record that the Irish House of Com- 
mons had in the sessions of 1703, 1705, and 1707 passed reso- 
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lutions declaring that it would greatly benefit the kingdom if 
the people used none but the manufactures of their country, 
and had agreed to set an example themselves in that way. 
It does not, however, appear that these declarations had any 
very marked effect upon the industrial prosperity of the island. 

Nor was it until 1779 that any real effort was made in this 
direction. In that year and as a result of the failure of Lord 
North’s proposals of the previous year, were formed the first 
of the famous Non-Importation Leagues, pledged by voluntary 
effort to shut out from. the country those various objects of 
English manufacture, which had been fostered by the wanton 
destruction of the home trade. 

It will not be forgotten that these associations sprang up 
at a time of great national revival when the Volunteers were 
also being enrolled, when the hopes of every patriot were high 
and an outburst of genuine patriotism and national spirit made 
all things seem to be possible. Galway—which has perhaps 
suffered more from former English policy than any other city 
in the island—was the first to accept the Non-Importation 
policy. A famous meeting in Dublin, at which Catholics and 
Protestants joined in complete harmony, unanimously adopted 
a resolution that “we will not, directly or indirectly, import 
or use any goods or wares, the product or manufacture of 
Great Britain, which can be produced or manufactured in this 
kingdom, until an enlightened policy . . . shall appear to 
actuate the inhabitants of certain manufacturing towns there, 
who have taken so active a part in opposing the regulations 
proposed in favor of the trade of Ireland, and that they shall 
appear to entertain sentiments of respect and affection for their 
fellow-subjects of this kingdom.” 

Further steps were taken by the ladies of the land, and 
everybody must have heard of the celebrated resolution passed 
and adhered to—so it is said—by large bodies of Irishwomen, 
“that we will not wear any article that is not the product or 

. manufacture of this country, and that we will not permit the 
addresses of any of the other sex who are not equally zealous 
in the cause of this couutry.” 

These resolutions were not, as so many resolutions were, 
mere forms of words voted by men and women never intend- 
ing to pay the slightest attention to them. They were passed 
and adhered to in solemn earnest, and “‘ the transactions of all 
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traders were rigorously observed, and any merchant who hap- 
pened to import British goods had his name printed in the 
Dublin newspapers, and was held up to execration as a traitor 
to Ireland. The consequence was that the few merchants who 
at first had the temerity to continue their importation of Brit- 
ish goods soon ceased to do so, as it was difficult to find any- 
one willing to purchase from them, more especially as conceal- 
ment of such purchases was impossible” (Miss Murray, p. 
204). ; 

Into the effects and results of these Non-Importation Leagues 
space will not permit us to’enter. The subject has been intro- 
duced in order to show that efforts have not been wanting in 
the past to discourage foreign and encourage home manufac- 
tures, and what is more that such efforts were and still could 
be abundantly successful when, and if the people of this island 
are really united and determined, a state of affairs which has 
not again arisen since the times ef the Volunteers. 

Since those spacious times occasional outbursts of energy 
have occurred whether due to the writings of eminent men or 
to the holding of exhibitions. It is a source of satisfaction to 
any person holding the post now occupied by the writer of 
this article to reflect that two of the most important works 
on the industrial resources of this country have come from 
the pens of two of his predecessors, Sir Robert Kane, the first 
President of the Queen’s College at Cork, and the distin- 
guished and lamented W. K. Sullivan who was his immediate 
successor. The exhibitions of 1853 and 1862 gave rise to the 
publication of reports more or less stimulating to Irish trade 
and it was, it may be supposed, the effect of the latter which 
produced the short-lived Jrish Industrial Magazine which I 
mention here chiefly because the copy lent to me by Mr. E. 
J. Riordan, the centre and mainspring of the present indus- 
trial movement, bears the inscription “Charles Stewart Parnell, 
from mama.” It may be supposed that this was presented to 
the future Irish leader in 1866 when he was twenty years of 
age. One wonders whether he ever read the book, which has 
many most interesting articles between its’covers, or whether 
like so many other gift-volumes it was placed on a shelf and 
forgotten. 

The present ‘movement which has done so much and may, 
if it is not allowed to die out by foolish indifference, do so 
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much more, was also an outcome of an exhibition held in 
Cork some ten years ago. After it had closed its doors, and 
before its stimulus had quite passed away some gentlemen in 
Cork determined to start, and actually did start the “Cork 
Industrial Development Association” the parent of all the 
similar institutions at present in existence in the island. In 
one thing at least they were astoundingly successful and that 
was in the selection of their first secretary. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that whatever has been done in the way of 
industrial development in this country during the past ten 
years—and much has been done—is due in overwhelming 
measure to Mr. Riordan’s labors, labors for which his fellow- 
countrymen can never be sufficiently grateful, labors, moreover, 
which many of them have so far by no means recognized. 
What may be called the bed-rock of this Association was a 
very simple proposition and one—so it might be imagined— 
which would commend itself to any Irish mind. It was this; 
‘We will not buy any foreign goods if we can obtain a simi- 
lar article as good and as cheap of Irish manufacture.” 
Around these words ‘‘as good and as cheap” a great deal of 
controversy has raged. It was claimed by many that the 
more sweeping resolutions of the Non-Importation Leagues 
should be adopted and that the pledge should be that Irish 
goods should have a preference—even if there were a differ- 
ence in price—over those of foreign countries. It will be 
noted that no question arises as to comparative excellence. 
Whatever things we do make in this country are ‘‘ good 
goods” and may be relied upon. But that there may be at 
times a difference in price is no more than to say that the 
dumper” is with us here as well as in the neighboring island. 

The promoters of the movement, wisely as the present 
writer thinks, were content with the original pledge, leaving 
the question of an actual cash preference to the individual 
consciences of purchasers. Little by little the idea gained 
ground and new associations were formed in different parts of 
the country. Some of these have died out, some are still ac- 
tive, some half-dormant. Belfast, almost the latest to enter 
the field, Belfast which at first took little or no part in the 
Industrial Conferences of which more has to be said, Belfast 
having come into the movement is now forging ahead, with 
characteristic Northern vigor, and bids fair to outshine even 
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the parent Association of Cork in the wideness of its concep- 
tions. 

That the Associations have effected a great deal no man 
can deny. It is only within late years that the enlightened 
policy of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Edu- 
cation has given us Irishmen an opportunity of knowing what 
Irish trade—as apart from that of the other island—really 
amounts to. Everybody has been astonished to find how 
great is its volume. In 1909 the last year for which figures 
are available, it appears that the Irish exports were $308,- 
643,460 whilst the imports amounted to $319,735,775. The 
Economist commenting upon these figures recently, has stated 
that excepting Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and New Zea- 
land, the external trade of Ireland is greater, in proportion to 
her population, than that of any other country in the world. 
How much of this prosperity is due to the Industrial Asso- 
ciations no man can say since these bodies were formed and 
at work before separate Irish statistics of trade were available. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the Associations count 
for much in this matter. A member of a firm concerned with 
one of the most flourishing of Irish industries, one, too, which 
has been largely pushed by the Industrial Associations, in an 
unusual burst of confidence, admitted to the present writer 
that ‘“‘so long as it lasted the present movement was as good 
as any tariff to his business” and the same must be true of 
many others. ; 

All this makes it the more remarkable that the movement 
has been so badly supported by the Irish manufacturers whose 
interests are so largely concerned and who would, so one 
would have imagined, have seen how valuable an advertise- 
ment was placed at their disposal. Truth must out and the 
fact has recently been made public that the Cork Association 
is not paying its way and this solely because of the miserable 
support which it is receiving from those who should have 
been its most generous helpers. This is one of the difficulties 
from which the movement has suffered and no doubt courage 
and energy will gradually surmount it, as they have to some 
extent surmounted the other two great difficulties which stood 
and, to some extent still stand in the path of the Associa- 
tions. The first of these was—it is to be feared one must add 
still is—the apathy or worse of the purchasing public. There 
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are those, it must be admitted with some shame, who think 
that it confers a social cachet upon them not to be clad in clothes 
of Irish manufacture nor to use Irish goods in their houses. 
Such persons, it is to be feared, must be looked upon as 
almost hopeless but there are others whose languid interest 
might be roused by really energetic work and to some extent 
is being roused. ‘“‘Why,” such persons are asked, “should 
you use English matches, soap, starch, candles,”—the list of 
articles need not be, as it might be, almost indefinitely pro- 
longed—*“ when you can get the same thing ‘as good and as 
cheap’ of Irish manufacture?” The reply to this really leads 
up to the consideration of the second difficulty. The ordinary 
individual who goes into a shop to make a purchase rarely, far 
too rarely, asks to be supplied definitely with something ‘‘ made 
in Ireland.” He or she far too commonly asks for an article of 
commerce and takes whatever the retail dealer chooses to sup- 
ply. To induce that dealer to put Irish goods in the fore- 
ground was and is one of the great difficulties of the Associ- 
ations and until that difficulty is surmounted no overwhelming 
success can be looked for. That much has been done in this 
direction cannot be denied but that more, far more, remains to 
be done is indisputable. In this connection it may be noted 
how important it is to secure the co-operation of the ladies 
and how comparatively little has yet been done in this direction 
to rouse in them the spirit of their ancestors of the time of 
the Volunteers. Most of the household purchasing is done by 
the mistress of the house and if she is determined to have 
Irish goods a stimulus to manufacture will be given, the im- 
portance of which cannot be over-rated. In this respect the 
Limerick Ladies Association has set an example to the 
country. 

Eppur si muove! The movement goes on and the fact 
that there is an Jrish Industrial Journal—may its reign be 
longer than that of its predecessors!—alone shows that the 
movement is still progressing and gaining ground. Further 
the publication by the Cork Association of their Directory of 
Irish Manufactures takes away the excuse often made at the 
inception of the movement that people had no way of ascer- 
taining what goods, required by them, could really be had of 
Irish manufacture. 

It remains to say something concerning the Industrial Con- 
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ferences which take place annually. The first of these was 
held in Cork in 1905 and the present writer, who was hon- 
ored by being permitted to preside at it, well remembers 
the anxiety with which it was proposed and prepared for. 
The result surprised its promoters. Delegates from all parts 
of Ireland, of all kinds of politics and of every form of reli- 
gion met in Cork and debated matters of prime importance 
to the prosperity of their common country. Amongst the 
most important matters discussed was the adoption of a National 
Trade Mark but that matter requires and will receive separate 
consideration. Suffice it to say that this and other weighty 
questions were considered and that Industrial Conferences have 
since been held annually in other cities, the turn of Cork 
coming round again in this present year when the present 
writer was again honored by an invitation to preside and did 
preside over a very remarkable assemblage containing amongst 
its numbers a large and important contingent from Belfast 
headed by the Lord Mayor of Belfast who left his important 
duties in the Northern City to show the essential solidarity of 
North and South in industrial matters. On that occasion it 
was possible to take stock of what had been done and espe- 
cially in connection with the Irish Trade-Mark. Prior to the 
meeting in 1905 the Houses of Parliament had passed an Act 
enabling the setting-up of general or National Trade- Marks in 
contradistinction to those so long in use by private businesses 
or firms. The first to take advantage of this Act was the 
Irish Association and the present writer may perhaps be per- 
mitted the pleasure of claiming that he had some part in sug- 
gesting this course of action. A Committee was set up and 
after the necessary steps had been taken, the Irish Trade- Mark, 
of which a facsimile is given at the end of this article, was 
registered. Its design is Celtic, as will be seen, and the in- 
scription when translated means ‘“‘ Made in Ireland.” What has 
been effected? The following brief statement taken from that 
submitted to the last Conference will give some idea of the 
work done by the Association which controls this matter. 
The Trade-Mark has been available for a period of between 
three and four years. In that space of time nearly five hun- 
dred Irish manufacturers, large and small, have applied to be 
permitted to use the Trade-Mark and have received that privi- 
lege. It may be added that the privilege is jealously guarded 
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by the committee annually appointed to conduct the business 
of the Association which carefully investigates all claims and 
rigorously excludes all those which do not come up to the 
high standard required. The Trade-Mark on any goods is, 
therefore, an absolute proof that the articles on which it is 
placed are of genuine Irish manufacture and the old difficulty 
which existed of knowing whether the things which one bought 
were of Irish make or only pretended to be such is now at 
an end. As a result goods bearing the Irish Trade-Mark are 
now being exported all over the world, and it has been found 
necessary to register it in a number of countries, including the 
United States of America, Canada, France, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Australia. Nor has the work of the Association 
by any means reached its limits, for every month fresh appli- 
cations for the use of the Trade-Mark come under considera- 
tion. But the Association has and exercises other beneficent 
powers on behalf of Irish goods. Everybody must have been 
familiar with the “Shamrock Match” made by the artless 
Scandinavian who had no idea, of course, that the herb in 
question had any particular significance, but who nevertheless 
poured his wares in huge and increasing volume into that 
land where the shamrock grows in every field. Everybody 
has also come into some kind of contact with the Brian 
Boroighme suit made of English shoddy on English looms; 
of the Erin-go-Bragh cap made by those who did not even 
know how to spell Irish; of the Rory O’More tie; of the 
Bryan O'Lynn breeches, and all the other things which have 
masqueraded under titles suggestive that the articles which bore 
them were racy of the Irish soil. Further, some, at least, 
were aware of still more deliberate frauds in the shape of 
pseudo-Donegal tweeds and sham Irish linen and other like 
things which were palmed off on an unwary and too often 
apathetic public as articles of Irish manufacture. They not 
only sold instead of the real goods, but did those goods a 
double injury, since the quality of the sham article was such 
as to deter those who had bought it in the belief that it was 
Irish from ever again embarking on similar purchases. 

Hence when the Trade-Mark Association was securing in- 
corporation, those who directed its work took power to pro- 
secute those persons who were detected in the act of misre- 
presenting foreign goods as Irish. Subsequent events have 
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shown the wisdom of this policy. The Association has found 
itself obliged to institute about thirty prosecutions in England 
and in Ireland against persons offending inthis manner. That 
these prosecutions have been undertaken wisely and after full 
sifting of the facts is abundantly proved by the results for in 
no one case has the Association been defeated in the courts. 
In fact so uniform has been their success that nearly two 
hundred other firms in all parts of the world have not ventured 
to come into court on the matter but have given binding un- 
dertakings to the Association, without resort to legal proceed- 
ings, that they will cease applying Irish titles and Irish em- 
blems to goods manufactured outside our country. All this, 
within the brief period above alluded to; is a very striking ex- 
ample of success and it may be confidently expected that within 
a short time we shall see and hear no more of the flagrant 
frauds which formerly hampered the success of Irish manu- 
factures. 

Such, then, are some of the works accomplished by the 
recent Industrial Development Movement; such its difficulties. 
That it may continue its beneficent work for the advance of 
our country must be the constant hope of all who love the 
Island of Saints; that it can and will do so is certain if it 
obtains that very moderate amount of support which it can 
fairly claim from those who have already so greatly benefited 
by its labors. 








HIS OUTSTRETCHED HAND 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. ~ 


Let nothing trouble thee, 

Let nothing affright thee ; 

All things pass away ; 

God alone never changes; 

Patient endurance gains everything; 
He that possesses God lacks nothing. 


WOW tranquil an air breathes into our souls from 
these maxims of St. Teresa, found after her 
death in her own handwriting, placed as a marker 
in her breviary. They are the buoyant, coura- 
A feu 4geous utterance of a spirit to whom the words 
" shied ” and “everything” meant respectively creatures and 


God. 





I, 

Hope is a divine virtue, one of “these three; but the 
greatest of thesejis charity” (I. Cor. xiii-13). Love is thus 
supreme. As warmth is the essential quality of fire, so faith 
is love’s firelight, and hope is the fuel for love’s flame. 

The old-time Catholic poet Richard Crashaw, calls hope 
“Queen regent in young love’s minority.”” We may add that 
when love is full grown and becomes queen regnant, hope is 
major domo in her royal palace. Yet many a Christian pre- 
fers humility to hope, a moral virtue to a divine one, favoring 
pious timidity at the expense of trustfulness towards God, 
A devout scare has its uses, but these must fall short of reli- 
gious panic. Beware of so much as piously mouthing such 
expressions as, “O, I fear I shall never be saved.” What is the 
one dread mystery of religion? Predestination—let us trem- 
blingly own it. But how does God command us to solve it? 
By trusting Him, trusting Him blindly, trusting Him against 
appearances. Much of our spirituality must consist in chang- 
ing the virtue of love into that of hope. 


II. 
It is a comfort to feel that I owe my salvation to Christ 
alone, and that by an act of mercy entirely absolute—His 
pardon is pure clemency. Any other spiritual comfort is like 
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a blossom in a vase, sure to wither and die, and its seed to 
die with it. Trust that is rooted in God is a blossom on the 
living tree of hope, that only changes its bright leaves for the 
ripened seed of eternal life. It was so on the tree of the 
cross, when Jesus Crucified dignified this virtue of hope by 
His farewell utterance: “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit ” (Luke xxiii. 46). This was His answer to the still 
lingering terrors of the Garden and the still echoing taunts of 
its demons there, as well as the mocking voices of the rabble 
upon Calvary. 

Do my past sins cast me down? Yet nothing can give 
me greater confidence of dying happily (O, what a joy!) than 
the recollection of all that God has patiently borne from me. 
His purpose has always been and is now a happy death for 
me. The maxim, “‘look to the end,” may be unheeded by me, 
never by Him; God, Who is the beginning, always looks to 
the end. He will.make a complete work of mercy in my case. 
Can I doubt that this frame of mind is pleasing to Him? 

What is that God who withers up my soul with fright ?— 
where is He, what is He doing? Taking Ged as most uni- 
versally present, He is the Spirit in every man’s soul pleading 
for him “ with unspeakable groanings” (Rom. viii. 26). He is 
God the Son on every altar in Christendom, bestowing even 
Himself without reserve indiscriminately upon the least and the 
most worthy. He is the infinitely pitiful Father, breathing 
out His pardoning Jove in the tribunal of mercy, the con- 
fessional. Where is the God who threatens? He is at dis- 
tant Sinai. And where is the God who affectionately invites? 
He is everywhere! and He is our God. 


Ill, 


Theologians teach the difference between the certainty ot 
faith and that of hope. The certainty of faith is seated mainly 
in the intelligence, being a divine light by which one is able 
to exclude doubt or question concerning the truths of religion; 
and the inspiring motive is God’s truthfulness in revealing 
Christ’s doctrine. But the solidity of hope is fixed mainly in 
the will, a grace by which one excludes fear of damnation, 
a trustfulness whose motive is God’s purpose and promise and 
power to save us. As faith’s certainty is called infallible, 
infallibilitas, so hope’s firmness is said to be incapable of dis- 
appointment, infrustrabilitas. Neither is above the reach of 
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temptation; but it is always in our power to hold fast to our 
serenity of divine light by the grace of faith, and sweetness 
of trust in God by the grace of hope. ‘‘ For when He grant- 
eth peace, who is there that can condemn?’ (Job xiv. 29). 
God has set a limit to justice and condemnation, none to 
mercy. I am forgiven my sins by God, and He is the court 
of last resort. From that decree there is no appeal against 
me, none possible or conceivable. There never shall be a 
new trial of my dreadful case, never for all eternity. I am 
forgiven now and forever more. ‘The Lord is my light and 
my salvation, whom shall I fear?” thus for my faith; ‘The 
Lord is the protector of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” 
(Ps. xxvi. 1)—thus for my hope. 

God forgives our sins and forgetsthem. But this is not all: 
He torgets His past favors to us, He begins over again as if 
He had heretofore done nothing. In our espousals with His 
Spirit the honeymoon is perpetual. Every day of His friend. 
ship is like the first. God is willing to forego a thousand 
threatenings of justice, but He has never been known to break 
a single promise of love. “‘The Lord is faithful in all His 
words, and holy in all His works. The Lord lifteth tp all that 
fall, and setteth up all that are cast down. The eyes of all 
hope in Thee, O Lord ” (Ps. cxiv. 13-15). 


IV. 


God has outlined this divine virtue ia granting us a natural- 
ly hopeful temperament. Among the kinds of men we know, 
none is more lovely than he who has a particularly hopeful 
character. He looks on the bright side—what side but that 
is God’s side. As we hear that the darkest cloud has its 
silver lining, se must we say that God always sees that side, 
for He is enthroned beyond the clouds. ‘‘ Heaven’s door is 
iron on our side and golden on God’s side,” says Wiseman by 
one of his characters in Fadiola, 

In religious activities the busy, pushing man is the hopeful 
man; and he is the thriving man. He alone has daring plans 
for God’s cause. Difficulties do not daunt him, because his 
temperament and his grace make sacrifices easy. A supine 
soul has no place in a saint’s following. Cowardice never takes 
counsel of an energetic friend—it seeks out a minimizing con- 
fidant for its perplexities and a temporizing negotiator for its 
scruples. Insead of abounding in plans it overflows with ex- 
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cuses. Reasons for not acting are abundant in proportion to 
the vacancy of hopefulness. A safe man, such a one is some- 
times called:—safe he is because he keeps at a safe distance 
from the firing line. He can boast that he has never been 
knocked down—for he is always lying flat on the ground. 

One says of an evil that called for remedying, ‘‘ I was afraid 
to make matters worse, and so I quietly withdrew.” Another 
kind of a man says, “I had little hope, to be sure, but I 
could not help doing something—and I did my best.” God 
does not always give a victory to such a one, but he always 
comforts his conscience with inner approval. 

“ Among all the virtues, hope is distinguished for activity 
and energy,” says Father Chaignon. Indolence murmurs: 
** What’s the use, success is impossible’”’—with a secret dread 
of labor and sacrifices and conflicts. Hope says: “ Let us fight 
‘with cheerfulness the battle of Israel’” (I Mac. iii. 2). The 
spirit of a valiant disciple is content with a postponed success: 
** And in doing good let us not fail, for in due time we shall 
reap, not failing” (Gal. vi. 9)—in due time; later on; in the 
person of our successors, who shall reap where we have sown; 
in God’s chosen time. Is there any better time? His be the. 
choice of time, as His has been the choice of me to do the 
work, and the choice of the work itself. It is related of 
Blessed Joan of Arc, that when the English armies had over- 
run nearly all France,and her king, nobles and people were in 
dark despair, they enlarged to her upon the great power of 
the enemy and his vast numbers. But she calmly replied: 
“If there were a hundred thousand more Goddams (as the 
English were called by the French) among us, they should 
not have this country.” ™ 

For hopefulness is a workaday virtue. A Christian should 
undertake his Master’s work in a bold, confident spirit and 
persist in it resolutely. When St. Paul of the Cross had re- 
ceived repeated inspirations from God to establish the Order 
of Passionists, he opened his whole mind to his bishop and 
obtained his approval. Then with his encouragement he jour- 
neyed on foot to Rome to beg the Pope’s blessing on his un- 
dertaking. But the chamberlain in attendance turned him away. 
He looked scornfully at the meek figure, clad in a curious and 
very poor habit, without a single friend to introduce him, 
muttering something about founding a new religious order. 
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As he turned him off he cried out after him: “How many 
tramps do you suppose want to see the Pope every day?” 
Paul went his way, but he came again. He never faltered, 
no, not for a moment, during long years filled with various 
such misadventures. His final success was due as much to his 
steadfast trust as to his divine inspirations. 

Contradictions to imprudent undertakings, or untimely ones, 
above all to those which lack true Catholic flavor, are a natu- 
ral sign of God’s disapproval. But it is a curious thing, yet 
spiritual writers agree upon it, that to a work of God all timely 
and beneficent, contradictions are a mark of divine favor— 
more; they are a pledge of final success, “ Believest thou 
this?” Therefore, “Son, when thou comest to the service of 
God, stand in justice and in fear, and prepare thy soul for 
temptation ” (Ecclus. ii. 1). 

How shall we destroy the religion of Christ, asked its ene- 
mies, after they had put St. Stephen to death. Scatter His 
apostles, so that they may wander in exile, hindered from work- 
ing in unison, their organization destroyed. How shall we build 
up the religion of Christ, it was, asked in the counsels of 
heaven. Scatter His apostles, develop their organization by 
distributing its leaders, show its universality. One or two are 
enough for the Jewish nation, let the others preach the Gospel 
to every creature, offer His all-clean Oblation among every 
people, everywhere from the rising to the setting ; sun for lo, 
Christ is with them in all lands and to all ages. How singular 
the identity of means and diversity of aim among the enemies 
and friends of God’s Church. How futile to consider means 
and ends according to man’s view, when there is question of 
a work of God. 

VI. 

Did you ever hear of a really important work of God 
which did not cost many tears, great trials, and long protracted 
waiting? ‘‘ Great designs are not accomplished save by means 
of patience and the lapse of time. Things which grow in one 
day, decay in another” (Letters of St. Francis de Sales to Per- 
sons in Religion, Mackey Edition, VI). This rule of Provi- 
dence, so invariable and so trying, is established to purify 
motives, to demonstrate that God is the author of the work, 
to secure a better time, place, and other advantages later on, 
and to enhance the merit of the servants of God who undertake 
His cause. Failure on the part of an unhopeful temperament 
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produces gloomy disappointment and sourness of manner; but 
a hopeful temperament is stung by defeat to undertake an im- 
mediate counterstroke with renewed courage, together with dear- 
ly bought increase of prudence. 

It has been well said that a true Christian should have but 
one fear—lest he should not hope enough. The vice which 
more directly antagonizes hope is despair, but presumption 
uses and abuses it. The virtue that is made to hurt hope is 
prudenee degenerated into cowardice, which also conscripts 
humility into its craven service. Discouragement apes humility ; 
and timidity, like a man without any appetite who boasts of 
his lenten fast, poses as discretion. 

If timid men would but refuse promotion and reject praise 
in religious organizations, they would at least have the merit 
of consistency. But how many skulkers have claimed and got 
advancement because they “never got into trouble ’—* ten 
years’ service without a complaint against me.”” Yes, but what 
good have you done? How different the meekness of an ag- 
gressive nature! Who was the invincible leader of God’s broken- 
spirited people? ‘‘ Moses was a man exceeding meek, above 
all men that dwelt upon earth” (Numb. xii. 3). 

A grievous affliction is sadness, and yet it may merit hearty 
condemnation in a servant of God. The Fathers of the Desert 
named sadness as the eighth capital sin, for it ranks high as 
a muddler of clear counsel in divine affairs, and a crippler of 
strenuous endeavor. In moments of depression abandon your- 
self absolutely to the will of God, and with every trust in His 
loving care, “drink the chalice of the Lord with your eyes 
shut,” to use an expression of St. Paul of the Cross, paraphras- 
ing the stalwart utterance of the Psalmist: ‘‘I will take the 
chalice of salvation, and I will call upon the Name of the 
Lord” (Ps. cxv. 13). It may be the nectar of victory that I 
shall quaff, it may be the wormwood of defeat—it is always 
the chalice of the Lord’s salvation if I am doing His work. 


VIL. 


It was said of the Dominican artist Fra Angelico that 
“he put a bit of paradise into everything he painted.” He 
dealt with dead things and gave them undying life. I am 
called to divine works, I study and labor and practice holy 
sympathy for:my neighbor; prayer and sacraments I offer to 
God, things already alive with heaven’s blissfulness. Shall I 
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not permit them to pour the paradise of God into my soul? 
Shall I block the way of heavenly hope with the effigy of 
prudence and the old clothes of humility? Of St. Catherine 
of Siena her biographer says, that even as a little child, “as 
soon as anyone conversed with her, sadness was dispelled from 
his heart.” 

An atrocious sinner repents and is forgiven—and then re- 
lapses; and this act of feebleness and wickedness is repeated 
many times over. But what then? Perhaps he at last repents 
finally and forever. If so, it is because he did not lose hope, 
the last anchor of the storm-beaten soul. Consider this: God 
is pleased and men are edified, when an abominable recedive 
does not abandon hope in his worst state. What then should 
be the hope of a man who, though hard pressed by tempta- 
tion, is yet never mortally overcome in a conflict of many 
glorious years’ duration. 

If one feels drawn by the Holy Spirit to make an advance 
on his present spiritual state—all in the ordinary line of his 
calling—and yet is too feeble to obey this inward impulse, let 
him net be so much discouraged as humiliated. Self.con- 
tempt is a valuable spiritual asset. And then let him say: I 
will go forward sooner or later—shame on me for not doing 
it now. No bankruptcy is so lamentable as loss of heart. 
God may leave us helpless to act; He never leaves us 
empty of good-will to resolve to act in the future. What 
confounds my pride should establish my humility. We be- 
lieve that no sound is more unwelcome to the demon than 
the alleluia of hope, sung by a soul struggling valiantly with 
the ignoble fault of procrastination. 


VIII. 


“The freshness of a living hope in God,” says St. John of 
the Cross, “inspires the soul with such energy and resolution, 
with such aspiration after the things of eternal life, that all 
this world seems to it—as indeed it is—in comparison with 
what it hopes for, dry, withered, dead, and worthless” (0d- 
secure Night, Bk. 11. Ch. XXI). Such a soul cannot be absorbed 
in worldly things; its sole anxiety is about God. ‘‘ My eyes 
are ever towards God” (Ps. xxiv. 15). Our Savior’s bitter 
reproach to Peter was merited by his relying on human means 
to place his Master on His throne of salvation: ‘‘ Jesus said 
to Peter: Get thee behind Me, Satan, thou art a scandal 
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unto Me, because thou savorest not of the things that are of 
God but of the things that are of men” (Matt. xvi. 23). Now 
the foremost of the men on whom Peter foolishly relied was 
his own raw, headlong, blundering self. Is it otherwise with 
any of us, who dreams of spiritual gains being anything else 
than divine favors? 

Men read volumes and volumes of travels in strange coun- 
tries where they never expect to go. Why have they so little 
interest in the realm of eternal joy, the kingdom of Christ 
beyond the skies, whither they one and all trust to go and to 
live forever? It is because they do not cultivate the virtue 
of hope, that ‘‘ hope that was laid up for them in heaven” 
(Col. i. 4), and which projects the joys of present love into 
the endless years of future love. Q@ God of eternal youth, 
Thou givest to Thy children a share in Thy own attribute of 
perpetual peace: “I have said: ye are Gods, and sons of 
the most High” (Ixxxi. 6). Mayest Thou grant me with the 
jubilant energy of youth to grapple with the tasks Thy Provi- 
dence lays upon me. “For which cause we faint not; for 
though our outward man is corrupted, the inward man is re- 
newed day by day” (II Cor. iv. 16)—renewed by hope. 

Indeed the true Christian never grows old. No matter 
how sadly decayed his bodily force, his spiritual part is en- 
dowed with a divine youthfulness, courage to begin any good 
work, fortitude to recover quickly from any failure—the glor- 
ious hopefulness of his Master in his soul and in his conduct, 
expressed by the Psalmist in that renowned war cry of holy 
progress: ‘‘I have said: now have I begun; this is the 
change of the right hand of the most High ” (Ixxxvi. 11). 

A dreamer and a visionary is nicknamed a “ rainbow 
chaser.” But in a real sense every Christian must be that, 
or the clouds of despondency will darken his whole life. I 
must look upwards with the divine instinct of holy hope, 
searching the misty future for God’s sign manual on the sky, 
His covenant that He “‘will no more destroy every living 
creature.” ‘‘I will set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be 
a covenant between Me and between the earth. And when I 
shall cover the sky with clouds, My bow shall appear in the 
clouds, and I will remember My covenant with you” (Gen. ix, 
13-15). 

VOLes XCIII=—16 
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A ROMAN DIARY AND OTHER DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 

THE PAPAL INQUIRY INTO ENGLISH ORDINATIONS, 1806. 

By T. A. Lacey. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
$3 net. 

“‘This volume can hardly be called a book; there is much in 
it that gives little satisfaction, much that is trivial, some evi- 
dences of bad temper, and some unpleasant indications of 
ignorance” (Preface pp. IX, X). Such a frank confession of 
a book’s shortcomings is well calculated to disarm at the out- 
set the most hostile critic. Still as the writer was not editing 
an original document of some old chronicler of the middle 
ages, but giving to the world a personal diary of his two 
months stay in Rome seme fourteen years ago, he could very 
well have omitted whatever was trivial or irrelevant (pp. 49, 
56, 74, 75) or gave evidence ef rudeness and bad temper 
(pp. 19, 23, 42, 50, 80). His own defense is rather a lame 
one: “The Diary is intended to show what was done, what 
was said, and what was thought; to indicate also, by its 
silences, what was not done. For this purpose it must be 
produced as a whole; excerpts would be useless. Severe de- 
mands are therefore made on the patience of the reader” (X), 
We regret to state that the author’s object has not been at- 
tained. We have read carefully his introduction, his diary, 
and the score or more of letters written at the time, and had 
we not learned the facts from members of the Papal Com- 
mission like Abbot Gasquet and Mgr. Moyes, we would still 
be utterly in the dark as to what was really accomplished by 
those who were studying most carefully the facts and princi- 
ples involved in the complex question of the validity or in- 
validity of Anglican Orders. 

Of course a diary of this kind is rather interesting as a 
study in psychology or as a bit of subjective history. It gives 
us a pretty good insight into the mental make-up of Mr. Lacey 
and his friends, and enables us to grasp at once the stand-off 
attitude of the Anglican Bishops, and the firm, uncompromising 
position of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 

Neither side would be apt to put much confidence in men 
—no matter how sincere—who gave so false a picture of the 
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past or present history of the Church of England (pp. 195- 
209), who were guilty of so many slips in logic and theology 
(pp. 12, 258, 277, 294, 300, 323, etc.), or who stated so in- 
accurately what was happening at the very moment of their 
stay in Rome (pp. 21, 135, 114). 

Naturally, no one would expect an outsider to know all 
the private happenings of a Papal Commission. All Mr. 
Lacey’s information was second-hand at best and, therefore, 
his comments and views are for the most part misleading as 
Mgr. Moyes has pointed out in three late numbers of the 
London TZad/et (Jan. 14, Jan. 21, Feb. 4, 1911). 

It may be good to recall in a few words the facts that led 
to the reopening of the question regarding the validity of 
Anglican Orders. In the winter of 1889-90, Lord Halifax 
met in Madeira the French Lazarist, the Abbé Portal, pro- 
fessor in the seminary of Cahors. They became quite friendly, 
and in their walks together talked a great deal about the cor- 
porate reunion movement in England, and the position of the 
High Church party of the Establishment. The Abbé Portal, 
who had hitherto regarded the Church of England as a Cal- 
vinistic sect, became at once an enthusiastic convert to the 
idea of corporate reunion, and promised to do all in his power 
to further it. Both finally chose the question of the validity 
of Anglican Orders as a question of fact that might be re- 
opened at Rome by Leo XIII. 

In 1894, the Abbé Portal under the nom de plume of 
* Dalbus,” opened the campaign with a pamphlet which, while it 
did not assert absolutely the validity of Anglican Orders, de- 
clared it an open question, well worthy of discussion on the Cath- 
elic side, and tending inevitably towards reunion with the Holy 
See. This pamphlet caused quite a stir in France, England and 
Rome. In France it was favorably commented on by Mgr. 
Gasparri, then professor of Canon Law at the Catholic Institute 
at Paris, and by Mgr. Duchesne, one of the foremost of living 
historical critics. The Revue Anglo-Romaine was started as 
the official organ of the movement, and both Catholic and 
Anglican writers were asked to contribute articles. The Eng- 
lish Catholics, better acquainted with the facts and the real 
spirit that dominated the Protestant majority of the Estab- 
lishment, were as a body perfectly content with the settled 
policy of Rome in reordaining absolutely all converted Angli- 
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can ministers. At Rome, Cardinal Rampolla and Pope Leo 
XIII. discussed the question with the Abbé Portal, and in 
April, 1895, the Pope prepared the way for the future dis- 
cussion by his encyclical “‘ Ad Anglos,” which was very well 
received in England. 

It was at first suggested that a joint commission of Catho- 
lics and Anglicans be selected to discuss the question, but 
this was finally abandoned in favor of a Papal Commission in 
which Catholic scholars of divergent views would meet in 
Rome and discuss fully and exhaustively the historical and 
theological aspects of the question. It will be noted that all 
the members of the Papal Commission who favored validity 
were foreigners, v. g. Duchesne, Gasparri, De Augustinis, while 
those most convinced of invalidity were English students of the 
Reformation period, like Abbot Gasquet, Mgr. Moyes, etc. 

It would take us too long to enumerate the many inac- 
curate statements that disfigure Mr. Lacey’s pages. He him- 
self is continually alluding to them in the text or in the foot 
notes. It is rather wearisome and disconcerting to read: 
‘*My information was inexact; my impression at the time 
was incorrect; so I wrote, whether from inadvertence or igno- 
rance, etc.; this paragraph is altogether inaccurate ” (pp. 32, 40, 
51, 53, 89, 98, 99, 103, 113, 114, 129, 156, 163, 181, etc.). 
We marvel at times to find so careful and so critical a scholar 
as Duchesne being ‘‘ much amused” at finding Dom Gasquet 
at fault, whereas, as we discover later on, he ought to have 
been “‘ much amused” at the “extraordinary mistake” of his 
unscholarly informant, Mr. Lacey (De Hierarchia, p. 81; cf. 
PP. 30, 32, 34, 98, $9, 103). 

The very fact that the writer himself admits so many in- 
accuracies, is in itself misleading, for the unthinking reader 
might be led to infer that Mr. Lacey had admitted them all. 
This is far from being the case. In his introduction he says 
‘‘ with the deliberate judgment of a later day (1910) the Com- 
mission seems to be all about Barlow” (p. 21). Why then, 
we might ask, did Cardinal Mazella tell him that the docu- 
ment he presented about Barlow “‘was of no importance”? 
(p. 22). As a matter of fact, Mgr. Moyes assures us that 
“the whole time which the Commission devoted to the Bar- 
low question was merely one sitting, and a part of the next— 
amounting in all to about three hours” (The Zad/et, Jan. 14, 
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1911). It held “that his consecration was at least open to 
question, resting as it does on a general historical presump- 
tion applied to exceptional circumstances, and falling short of 
the moral certainty required for the recognition of valid suc- 
cession of orders.” Even had Mr. Lacey been able to present 
the missing record of Barlow’s consecration, “‘ our case for the 
invalidity of Anglican Orders, based as it was on totally dif- 
ferent grounds (defect of form and defect of intention), would 
have remained absolutely untouched” (7d). 

Another striking misstatement occurs on p. 135: ‘‘In the 
Commission, Cardinal Mazella refused to let the consultors go 
behind the Gordon decision; they were consultors of the 
Holy Office and were bound by all its decisions” (cf. p. 265, 
267). This is rendered still more inaccurate, by his ascribing 
this astonishing information to Mgr. Duchesne. 

Gordon had received Anglican Orders, and the decision 
asserted that he must be ordained absolutely as if he were a 
layman, a most sacrilegious proceeding had there been any 
reasonable doubt about the orders he had received. 

If, then, Mr. Lacey correctly understood his informant, the 
whole commission must needs be branded as a mere farce, 
and the sincerity of Leo XIII. questioned and denied. 

We do not wonder that Mgr. Moyes again characterizes 
this statement as ‘“‘a deplorable misapprehension,” ‘‘an utter 
perversion of history,” and a “false accusation” of ‘‘ double 
dealing and dishonesty ”’ on the part of Leo XIII. He says: 
“The Papal Commission was not appointed merely to discuss 
the Gordon case. It was charged to examine the whole root- 
question of the validity or invalidity of Anglican Orders. 
Cardinal Mazella and all the members of the Commission were 
fully agreed from the outset that it was perfectly open to any 
member to bring forward any point of evidence which would 
in any way make either for or against the validity of Angli- 
can Orders. The Commission not only went behind the Gordon 
case to consider the case of 1685, and the action of the Church 
under Cardinal Pole, but entered minutely ad initio into these 
three possible sources of invalidity, discussing especially the 
various parts of the Anglican Ordinal, and its comparison with 
the most primitive form of ordination” (Zhe Tadb/et, January 
21, IQII). 

Mr. Lacey becomes very indignant at the answer drawn up 
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by Abbot Gasquet and Mgr. Moyes to his erroneous and 
fantastic memorial to the Cardinals on certain facts of the 
English Reformation, and the present status of the Establish- 
ment. ‘‘I was accused,” he writes, “of deliberate fraud, of 
saying things in the ears of Cardinals at Rome, which I should 
not dare to say in the open air of England” (p. 20). 

Mgr. Moyes has stated categorically that “it was not my 
wish nor my wont to impugn the honesty of those who hap- 
pened to be our opponents” (Zhe Tablet, February 4, 1911). 
But Mr. Lacey had written a Latin pamphlet, De Re Anglica 
(pp. 195-209), which would leave any one not versed in Eng- 
lish history under the impression that England had never been 
a Protestant country, and the Reformation, apart from the de- 
nial of the Papacy, had made no change whatever in the Catho- 
lic faith. The Anglican Church was depicted as ever combat- 
ting the errors of the Protestant party, or “‘ Puritans,” just as 
the Ultramontanes of France combatted the Gallicans. Beyond 
a doubt statements of this kind needed the correction that 
Abbot Gasquet and Mgr. Moyes supplied in their Riposta (pp. 
210-239). If they had been printed in English papers like the 
London Times or the Spectator, they would have elicited scores 
of denials from Anglicans themselves. 

We read (p. 95): ‘‘So tar they have established only one 
thing at the Commission—that Ferrar was consecrated by the 
Pontifical.” In reality they established nothing of the kind. 
Ferrar was degraded from his priesthood, which he had re- 
ceived according to the Pontifical, but not from the Episcopate 
which had been conferred by the Ordinal. Both Mr. Lacey 
and Mr. Frere ‘‘ hoped to prove” (p. 105, cf. 113) that under 
Queen Mary some of the Anglican ordinands were not reor- 
dained, but he did not succeed in doing so. He tells us (p. 
33) that ‘‘ Duchesne is satisfied that Pole made no distinction 
between the men ordained by the two rites,’’ but he fails to 
say that no case has yet been produced in which it can be 
shown with certainty that any one ordained by the English 
Ordinal was permitted to exercise his ministry under Queen 
Mary without being reordained. Again, there is no warrant 
whatever for the statement that Julius III. approved the Eng- 
lish Ordinal, “ formally” or ‘‘ implicitly” (p. 181). 

The Bibliography mentions many articles and books of very 
unequal value, and fails to cite the most important and scholarly 
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book of Abbot Gasquet and Mr. Bishop: Edward VI. and 
the Book of Common Prayer. Indeed had the writer sub- 
mitted his proofs sheets to the learned Benedictine, we might 
have been spared many a page of misleading and inaccurate 
information. We might say of the book what Mr. Lacey un- 
justly said of the bull Apostolical Curae: “It is an ill con- 
sidered utterance” (p. 306). 


A CAPTAIN OF RALEIGH’S. By G. E. Theodore Roberts. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


After the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh many of the 
captains who had served and loved him, openly threw off alle- 
giance to the king and, resolving to strike powerful blows in 
memory of their dead leader, took to the high seas as pirates. 
Pirates of a Robin Hood order they were, and scrupulously 
men of honor in all their hazardous, lawless life. Around 
Captain John Percy, one of this number, Mr. G. E.. Theodore 
Roberts has woven an interesting tale of adventure, which he 
publishes under the title, A Captain of Raleigh's. It is a 
good yarn well spun. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. By Robert Hugh Benson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 20 cents. 


At the very outset we desire to congratulate Father Ben- 
son on this play, for he has written a work containing many 
beautiful ideas, In every way it is a great advance on his 
recent play, Zhe Cost of a Crown. There are several niceties 
of situation and of diction in The Maid of Orleans, and we feel 
that if Father Benson continues writing for the stage that we 
shall get some of his best work. It strikes us forcibly that he 
is now finding himself, and we hope that he will obtain a sub- 
stantial recognition from Catholics by the rapid disposal of the 
cheap and nicely printed edition of this play which now lies 
before us. 

The work is laid out in five scenes: outside the home of 
Joan, in the court of a guard house in Orleans, in the sacristy 
of Rheims cathedral, in the prison where Joan is held in chains, 
and, lastly, at the stake. Interspersed throughout the play 
are hymns, the chiming of bells, and choruses. Of all the 
scenes, we feel drawn more towards the first because of the 
delicate touches in delineation of character which show that 
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Father Benson has one of those gifts that go to make a 
dramatist: that he is a keen observer of human nature in its 
many aspects. 

But all the scenes are good, and some pretty turns on 
words are done very. well. One thing in particular we are 
glad to see in connection with our language. The correct, but 
tabooed pronunciation of ‘‘again” is adopted, being rhymed 
with ‘‘ then ’’ and “‘ men.” We have only one fault to find, and 
it is a small one. We should like to see modified the stage 
direction on p. 63 in connection with the conduct of the clerics 
at the death of Joan. Such callousness as the directions seem 
to imply may have historical foundation, but a representation 
of it before a modern audience may cause much harm to peo- 
ple only slightly acquainted with a knowledge of Joan’s life, 
and with the history of the French people. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. By J. G. Simpson, D.D. Lon. 
don: Edward Arnold. 


This book being intended for Protestants is written with 
the necessary coloring. It is of the usual order, a rather come 
mon-place culling of extracts from Anglican preachers of 
various schools of thought. One chapter, however, is devoted 
to St. Martin of Tours, and though unobjectionable from a 
Catholic point of view contains nothing either new or valuable. 
One thing is quite evident in it: the embarrassment of the 
author, and his attempt to glide over the Catholicism of the 
saint. The same thing is also noticeable in the chapter on 
St. Augustine. In a succeeding chapter devoted to the prin- 
ciples of Butler’s teaching, the author falls foul of the Catho- 
lic Church. He adopts a half-cynical, half-scoffing tone when 
speaking of Modernism and the Vatican. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this might be allowed to pass as a mere token of 
questionable taste, but as his remarks stand he writes himself 
down as being either totally ignorant of the questions at issue, 
or as one who hesitates not to falsify facts. We prefer to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. We cannot object to his 
Protestantism, but we can and do take strong exception to his 
colored exposition of Catholic doctrine. 

It is rather late in the day for a clergyman to try to 
arouse his readers with a playful description of a movement 
which if left to increase and delude people would ultimately 
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lead back to Paganism. The author refers to Luther and sees 
in his revolt a similitude to that of the Modernists in the 
Catholic Church of to-day. But there is no parity between 
the movements, and the sooner the author learns what the 
Modernists teach the better for himself and those whose re- 
ligion is entrusted to his care. Still we have not much hope 
that his views will be changed, for one who professes (as he 
does) a contempt for theology will not take very seriously the 
deep significance that lies at the bottom of Modernistic teach- 
ing. 


IZAMAL. By Joseph F. Wynne. Detroit: Angelus Publish- 
ing Co. $1. 


Joseph F. Wynne, in his new book, /zamal, shows us Lord 
Cecil Layton, a young Englishman visiting in New York, who 
is actuated by a strange impulse to seek out religious truth. 
This search he begins one morning in the most matter-of-fact 
way by calling on the clergyman of every church that he 
happens to pass; naturally his experiences are amusing and 
enlightening. Divine grace is leading him, however, and at 
last he finds truth in the Church. After his conversion Lord 
Cecil continues his travels, going to spend Christmas in South 
America, in Izamal, which is, we are told, ‘‘a very important 
little town near the coast of Yucatan.” There, in the pictur- 
esque surroundings of a universal Catholic piety he makes a 
definite decision to give up his title and inheritance, in order 
to enter the priesthood. 

The book cannot fail to win the admiration of the reader. 
It has its faults, but these are forgotten in appreciation of the 
story’s merits. The types of clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, their methods of life, and their spiritual conditions, are 
pictured with a masterly touch. 


HISTORY OF DOGMAS. By J. T. Tixeront. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.50. 


This first volume of a History of Dogmas covers the first 
three centuries. Although no dogma strictly so called was 
formulated within that period, the very nature of dogmas 
makes this history begin at the beginning of that period. A 
dogma being ‘‘a revealed truth defined as such by the 
Church,” to find that truth on its first appearance we must 
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go back to revelation. And this is where the History of 
Dogmas first takes us. The facts revealed by Jesus and 
through the Apostles it points out to us one after another on 
the pages of the New Testament. Then pointing to history it 
portrays the gradually increasing vision—in the main—of 
those facts obtained by succeeding generations. The degree 
of clearness with which an object is seen depends partly on 
the way it is set up before the eye, but principally upon the 
complexion and power of the eye itself. Throughout this 
varying clarity of sight the object of vision remains the 
same. This history lets us see where repeated handling of 
the inspired text, first for practical, then for speculative pur- 
poses, has served continuously to set the revealed facts before 
the mind’s eye to better and better advantage, thus contribu- . 
ting to an ever-increasing clearness of view on the beholder’s 
part. But it is especially the eye that is concerned in this 
growing clarification of vision. Because of this the author 
has been at great pains to show not only the constitution 
and natural bent of the individual minds occupied upon 
Scripture, but above all the outside influences to which those 
minds were subjected. As it happened, and as our history 
makes plain, that personal temper of mind and those external 
influences caused in some cases the visual organ to mistake 
the object altogether. The influential agents were chiefly 
traditional Jewish notions and Greek philosophy. To these 
influences were owing Judaeo-Christianity and gnosticism. On 
the other hand, this same Grecian culture energized to such 
good purpose that men like Origen and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, turning powerful and penetrating minds upon sacred 
Scripture, were able to see its contents with greatly aug- 
mented clearness. And so the divine object of Christian be- 
lief was seen with greater and greater distinctness as time 
progressed. The author does not pretend to prove, although 
recognizing, that in the course of centuries substantially the 
same revealed facts formed the object of the Church’s mental 
gaze, for this falls not within the scope of a history of dog- 
mas. By a thorough investigation of the past he ascertains 
and sets before the reader what was believed from age to 
age. It is for the reader himself to compare these beliefs and 
say whether they be not substantially identical, whether the 
revealed fact to which the eye of faith is directed be not al- 
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ways the same, irrespective of the degree of clearness with 
which it is perceived. The aberration of those very minds— 
Origen and Tertullian—which were chiefly instrumental, at that 
early day, in securing a clearer view and more precise expres- 
sion of objective Christian belief, is an argument going to 
show the practical necessity of a divinely-guided guardian of 
our faith. 


SERMONS OF ST. BERNARD. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
75 cents net. 


These are Christmas sermons of the twelfth century, com- 
posed for his own religious household by the illustrious Abbot 
of Clairvaux. The translation in correct English was made in 
an English convent, and forms a book of one hundred and 
fifty pages. It is intended “chiefly for convents.” It isa de- 
votional work. Each sermon is a fervid expression of the 
saint’s religious feeling. On a groundwork of Scripture he 
raises a brilliant structure of imagination illuminated by a thou- 
sand pious fancies. His beautiful soul shines out with surpass- 
ing radiance upon the pages dedicated to the ‘‘praises of the 


Virgin Mother.” The glow of sacred exaggeration is delightful. 


THE SPIRIT OF POWER. By Ernest Arthur Edghill, M.A. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. 


The author devotes this volume to the Church of the second 
century, and succeeds in painting a very clear bird’s eye-view 
of the period. As he says himself, it can hardly be called 
ecclesiastical history in the strictest sense, but it is history 
devoid of the usual multiplicity of details and dates. He 
demonstrates very well the power of the Church and the 
weakness of paganism. To do this he selects various phases 
of life, such as purity and regeneration, suffering, the origin 
and happy results of persecution,-and the spirit of love in 
several aspects, and shows how intensely they were connected 
with the early Church. The work is well done, and the au- 
thor has the happy art of true historical perspective, and is 
gifted with a good style with which to set forth his knowledge. 
One point that is often conveniently overlooked at the present 
day Mr. Edghill lays stress upon: the great persecution 
Christianity underwent at the hands of the Jews. In this 
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volume things are as they should be on this point; truth is 
told fearlessly. 

We cannot, however, commend the book unreservedly, for 
in a few places the author allows his theological antipathies 
to obtrude. This is a pity, as otherwise the book could be 
read with profit by all classes of Catholics. As it stands it is 
suitable only for those Catholics who know their religion very 
well, and are able to place their finger instantly on expressions 
of Protestant thought. A sentence on p. 263 has puzzled us. 
Speaking of the Church’s activity in ransoming captives the 
author writes,—‘“‘ The Roman Church retained to the end her 
honorable pre-eminence as a ‘leader of love.’” 

We shall await with interest Mr. Edghill’s promised sup- 
plementary volume, and we hope that he will keep history 
well in view, and likewise keep well in the background the 
religious teaching of Protestantism. He can write history well, 
and we can appreciate him; but naturally we look with suse 
picion on his theology. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. II. By Dr. F. X. 
Funk. From the fifth German Edition by Luigi Cappo- 


delta. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.75. 


A short time ago we noticed the translation of the first 
volume of Funk’s Manual of Church History ; and we now an- 
nounce the appearance of the second and concluding volume, 
which brings the work down to the present date. An index, 
including sixty pages, and therefore one-tenth as large as the 
two volumes, deserves to be noticed as very helpful. 

In general the verdict of critics on the second volume has 
been less favorable than on the first. The London Tablei— 
rightly enough—finds fault with the part devoted to England. 
American readers will be equally dissatisfied with the treatment 
accorded to this country. 


PROTESTANT MODERNISM. By David C. Torrey, A.B. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


One need not go past the dedication of this book to know 
what is coming. The author dedicates his work to his father 
“who taught him to think freely,” and we can say, after 
reading the succeeding pages, that Mr. Torrey has put to the 
widest and amplest use the teaching of his respected parent. 
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In itself there is nothing in Protestant Modernism worth serious 
consideration on the part of Catholics. The author has hazy 
ideas of religion, and as for terms, such as are necessary for 
the strict science of theology, he is as innocent as a child. 
He reads his own meaning into words—using, we presume, 
his privilege of free thinking—and one of the results is that 
it is sometimes difficult to make out exactly what he believes. 

Christ for him was a mere pious man, one liable to sin, 
and imbued with God just as other holy men are; He was a 
mere teacher in whom God had confidence. Salvation is only 
partial, mankind being a kind of limited liability company,— 
those who obey God will become like unto God, partaking of 
his attributes, while those who lead evil lives will die a death 
like animals and cease to exist. And, so, Mr. Torrey mean- 
ders on knocking his head against every stone wall that he 
meets, and evidently not being quite satisfied with his ex- 
ploits he finally tackles the Catholic Church. His book con- 
cludes with an assault on it, and he gives expression to the 
delectable opinion that our salvation as a Church depends 
upon the Modernists. In all friendliness we should advise 


him not to allow this theory to interfere with his daily avoca- 
tions. Mr. Torrey’s book exemplifies the chaos into which 
Protestantism has fallen, and demonstrates perfectly his own 
assertion: **The vagaries of thinking on religious subjects are 
not to be numbered.” 


IDOLA FORI: BEING AN EXAMINATION OF SEVEN QUES- 
TIONS OF THE DAY. By William Samuel Lilly. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $2.25. 


There is not very much that is new in this, Mr. Lilly’s 
most recent volume, nor indeed is the old stated with any 
more precision or clearness than many a writer has done 
before. But on some subjects treated Mr. Lilly is well worth 
listening to. What he writes on the “Indian Question” is 
particularly worthy of consideration, as it is free from that 
hysteria so noticeable in much that has been recently writ- 
ten on the subject. He is less happy in his treatment of 
the “Irish Question,” which will make one ponder over a self- 
imposed query: what is it all about? And the only answer 
seemingly acceptable is that the chapter has a sting in its 
tail; an Anti-Home Rule sting, the poison of which may be 
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extracted by Englishmen and preserved for future use when 
the time shall come that a serious attempt will be made te 
give Ireland some form of autonomous government. 

These two chapters, with five others, all more or less on 
subjects based on political economy, make up the book, which 
is pleasantly written. Mr. Lilly is to be commended on his 
quiet profession of Catholicity. He shows the faith that is 
within him by his knowledge of St. Thomas Aquinas and other 
theologians. He does not hesitate to cite the Summa, and we 
are sure that many a scholar outside the Church will be thus 
brought to make an acquaintance with the marvellous argu- 
ments of St. Thomas. Mr. Lilly also shows great taste in his 
citations from other authors; they are always to the point, 
and never have the appearance of being forcibly inserted into 
his text. 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. By J. W. Mackail, M.A., 
LL.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3 net. 


The decline of Greek studies has long been giving concern 
to thoughtful men, who see in it a regretable surrender to 
the modern worship of the practical, with great detriment to 
true education. That foremost instrument for the imparting 
of true culture, Greek literature, is being sacrificed, we are 
told, to prepare the way for a world that will be built up on 
ideals far different from those which presided at the foundation 
of our civilization. A pessimistic outlook this, according to 
the Oxford Professor of Poetry, in his recent volume, Lectures 
on Greek Poetry. Greek studies are not on the decline accord- 
ing to Professor Mackail. ‘The position of Greek as a factor 
in culture has never been more assured than now.” This is 
an encouraging word, at any rate, and we should receive it 
with gratification in the midst of so much complaint to the 
contrary, even in England; and we should like to believe it 
entirely true. Greek poetry, at least in the Professor’s judg- 
ment, will be the means of obviating the two dangers which 
he sees threatening Greek studies. It will keep them from de- 
generating either into a hasty, careless pursuit, or a distorting 
specialization. 

The lectures cover the whole ground of Greek poetry from 
Homer to Theocritus. In every chapter the reader will find a 
guide whose literary taste he may safely follow. The chapter 
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on ‘‘The Lyric Poets,” will surely give the reader the desire 
to know more about those most perfect and inspired of human 
singers. Many may see here, perhaps for the first time, that 
historical criticism has vindicated the character of one of the 
sweetest of them, and one who, perhaps, may be put at 
their very head. Although the charges against Sappho have 
now been explained away, the stigma will doubtless remain, 
thanks to the longevity of legends. ‘‘ Lesbian vice became a 
proverb,” says Professor Mackail, “‘and between malice and © 
ignorance, the name of Sappho got that ugly smear across it 
for which her extant poetry gives no warrant, to which, indeed, 
the whole body of her extant poetry is the contradiction,” 
The Athenian Comedy, which spread the slander, could not 
take any other than a sordid view of woman; and, besides, it 
was the misfortune of Sappho to belong to an Aeolian city. 

An interesting parallel is carried out between the idylls of 
Theocritus and Tennyson’s idyllic poetry. Both were obliged 
to renounce the epic form of poetry, and both had the talent 
to excel in that imaginative style which they adopted. ‘‘ Homer 
is different, I am Theocritus.” Theocritus became a classic, 
while those who sought to write new epics enjoy now the fame 
of appearing in the pages of a history of literature. When- 
ever the opportunity offers, Professor Mackail points out the 
parallels that occur in English poetry. This feature enhances 
the value of his book. 

One could wish that the Latin and Greek quotations had 
been turned into English for the benefit of the general reader, 
who, through his ignorance of these tongues, will lose a great 
part of the pleasure and instruction which the book affords, 
Woaoever reads this book caanot avoid wishing to know more 
of Greek poetry. This is no small praise for the author. 
Even in a work of this sort, where technical treatment is 
passed over, we have a right to expect that the positions of 
scholars to-day on such an important question as the compo- 
sition of the Homeric poems will be stated accurately. We 
think that the conclusions of Robert, in his Studien zur Ilias, 
are to be preferred to the position the author takes. Robert 
shows that the J//iad cannot be considered as the work of one 
man. It is a composite work, as it stands, no more truly to 
be assigned to one man, or one period, than is a house many 
times made over and enlarged under the direction of many 
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minds, to be considered the work of one builder. Literary 
criticism ought not to be too fearful of the sound conclusions 
of the historical and linguistic investigations of modern scholars, 
even if they are of the German school. Many of the rejected 
portions of the J/iad prove, in the judgment of competent 
critics, to be inferior in literary merit. Literary criticism would 
do well to avoid as far as possible that subjectivism which 
some of its exponents attribute so easily to the Homeric 
* higher critics.” 


WAR OR PEACE: A PRESENT DAY DUTY AND A FUTURE 
HOPE. By Hiram M. Chittenden. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1. 


General Chittenden has evidently given much care to the 
production of this book, and has also endeavored to state his 
case with moderation. It is but natural that a military of- 
ficer should have some one-sided opinions on war and its pos- 
sible effects, but only in one place does the author show this 
bias and that is when he expresses extreme optimism over the 
outcome of American-Spanish and the Boer wars. 

General Chittenden throws in all his gifts with those who 
counsel peace, and offers a pretty, but rather dream-like solution 
of the present passion for armaments. We feel that in his chapter 
of “Armed Peace” he comes nearest to making us capitulate, 
though there are a few minor points on which we should like 
to demur. We get a glimpse in Section VI.—‘‘ A Battleground 
of the Centuries’’—at the enormous expenditure and trouble 
necessary to keep Alsace-Lorraine on a war footing. The 
author blames Germany and Great Britain for the headlong 
race of the nations to bankruptcy, but to our mind he forgets 
his strictures in his chapter on the “ Present Duty” where he 
gives cold-blooded military statistics regarding the relationship 
of the United States with Germany and Japan. There is no 
hesitancy about his opinion here. Warlike preparations must 
be made by the United States if the country wishes to be able 
to cope with either of these peoples should any unpleasantness 
arise; and one of the prime essentials to success, indeed to 
the maintenance of the world’s peace, is the fortification of the 
Panama Canal. 

Recently we reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, Mr. 
Longford’s The Story of Old Japan, and pointed out for the 
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consideration of our people some pregnant facts contained in 
that book on the possible contingencies arising out of Japanese 
traditions. _We can now commend as heartily to Americans 
this book of General Chittenden if for no other reason than to 
open their eyes to existing dangers. 


FREE WILL. By Hubert Gruender. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
50 cents. 


By anybody who keeps a finger on the pulse of time, and 
who watches keenly the innumerable and insidious assaults 
made on the faith of Catholics, this small volume will be en- 
thusiastically welcomed. It consists of three lectures which 
state in clear, simple, and precise language not only the prin- 
ciple objections of materialistic philosophers to the doctrine 
of free will, but also gives a cogent exposition of the teach- 
ing of Catholic philosophy on the subject. The author takes 
the title of his book from a statement of the materialistic 
writer, Du Bois Reymond, who in an address delivered before 
the Berlin Academy of Science, 1885, declared that for science 
there were seven great riddles, of which the seventh and 
greatest was free will. With this as text, or subject of his 
thesis, Father Greunder constructs his first or explanatory 
lecture, and in the two succeeding lectures he proves the ex- 
istence of free will by the three usual methods of experi- 
mental, moral, and theological arguments. For Catholics who 
have to mix with the shallow philosophers of these times, or 
to associate with pseudo-scientists, this book will prove a real 
help, and to such persons as well as to others we warmly 
commend it. 


OSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) has written a new 
book called The O'Shaughnessy Girls. It is a very pleas- 
ant story of Irish life, told with charm and skill. Lavendar, 
the younger of Lady Sibyl O’Shaughnessy’s daughters, is a 
dainty, delightful little person, very girlish in her quaint wis- 
dom and pretty fancies; her sister Bell, on the contrary, is 
wilful and impulsive. In an attack of stage fever Bell runs 
away to join a traveling company, and her rashness sets the 
story in motion. The O'Shaughnessy Girls will surely give 
enjoyment to many readers. (Benziger Bros. $1.50 net). 
VOL. XCIIIl.—17 
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OMEONE told Dr. Johnson that if he tried to write a 
novel he would make all his little fishes talk Jike whales. 
In his book As Gold in the Furnace (New York: Benziger 
Bros., 85 cents), Rev. Father Copus has certainly made his 
little schoolboys talk like scholastics. The story has the oft- 
repeated plot of a mysterious theft and a wrongly suspected 
hero with a character much toe noble to be true. Father 
Copus’s stories are generally popular, but do not show the 
genuine understanding of boyish nature for which we admire 
Father Finn, and, in a somewhat lesser degree, Father Garrold. 


HE wondrously rich field of astronomy has, in Garett P, 
Serviss, an admirable and devoted exponent. His latest 
volume: Round the Year With the Stars offers a guiding hand 
to all those who would cultivate the love of the stars, and 
sets forth the chief beauties of the heavens as seen with the 
naked eye. The subject is a fascinating one, and in it the 
author gives expression to the thoughts which it continually 
awakens. The charts illustrating the text are drawn especially 
to meet the beginner’s needs and the author’s advice is always 


clear and practical. The volume is published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, at $1 per copy. 


OSEMARY, or Life and Death by J. Vincent Huntington 
is a new edition of this well known Catholic story. It 
covers 525 pages, and altogether presents an attractive ap- 
pearance. The price at which it is offered ($1) should secure 
for the story many new friends. It is sure to please young 
readers to-day as it did their fathers and mothers long ago when 
it was first published. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, are 
the publishers. : 


OWN AT STEIN’S PASS, and Down at Cross Timbers 
are the titles of two stories from the pen of P. S. Mc- 
Geeney. The first is a border drama of New Mexico; the 
second a romance of Old Missouri. Both books are published 
by the Angel Guardian Press, Boston, at $1 per copy. 


ERARD, OUR LITTLE BELGIAN COUSIN, by Blanche 
McManus, a story for American children, introduces the 
young reader to Gerard, a little musician and Helda a little 
lace-maker, both dwellers in the quaint old Flemish city of 
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Ghent. Little folks will find much pleasure in reading about 
the hatd working but pleasure-loving people of which the 
author tells. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 60 cents). 


N his brochure “ The Hidden Signatures of Francesco Colon- 
na and Francis Bacon”—a comparison is made of their 
methods with the evidence of Martson and Hall that Bacon was 
the author of Venus and Adonis—(Boston: W. A. Butterfield. 
$1.50), William Stone Booth returns to his contention that 
there is a cipher in the first folio of Shakespeare’s works 
which reveals the hidden signature of Francis Bacon, He has 
found such a cipher in the works of Francesco Colonna and 
argues that it is not too much to expect something of the 
same kind in England. The work by which he works out the 
cipher is decidedly complex. The evidence from Marston and 
Hall as to the authorship of Venus and Adonis is of a vague 
character. The monograph is interesting, because it contains 
references to works on the use of cipher and to certain literary 
topics of Shakespeare’s time. It cannot, however, be taken as 
a serious contribution to the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 


HERDER, St. Louis, publishes a small but significant 
* volume of short stories under the title, Chinese Lanterns. 
The name is well chosen, for the stories are surely illuminat- 
ing. They depict the ordinary life of the Chinese, and, in 
particular, the efforts and heroic struggles of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in that country. The author, Alice Dease, writes 
evidently from full experience, and her bock should be widely 
read. 40 cents net. 


giro stories of the supernatural, or at least, the decidedly 

unnatural, by the late Marion Crawford, are published by 
the Macmillan Company, ($1.25) under the title, Wandering 
Ghosts. The seven stories (seven being the occult number) 
are told with all the author’s undeniable skill. They are frank- 
ly tales of horror, and we do not advise reading them before 
going to bed at night. 


Tt OTHER WIFE (London: John Long, 6s.) is the name 
of a novel by an English writer, Olivia Ramsey—a novel 
ambitious in conception, but decidedly mediocre in execution. 
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EACHERS in Harvard University have prepared a guide to 
readings in social ethics and allied subjects (A Guide to 
Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects. By teachers in 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University). 
The field is divided into about forty sections, such as “ Social 
Settlements,” ‘‘ Economic Theory,” etc. On each topic an ex- 
pert recommends from twenty to forty recent books, mainly in 
English, giving a short summary of each. The compilers had 
in mind “not a superficial reader, nor yet a learned scholar, 
but an intelligent and serious-minded student.” Considering 
their purpose, the book is excellent. Any but the most 
thoroughly equipped specialist will find the list invaluable. 
There are, however, some strange omissions—the most inex- 
cusable, perhaps, being that of Father Ryan’s Living Wage. 


EART SONGS. Verses by Mercedes (Beatty, Pa.: St. 

Xavier’s Press). This well known and popular poet of 

the cloister has gathered into a single little volume all the 

pieces she has published in the weekly and monthly press since 

her former volume was given to the public. Many of these 

Songs are inspiring, and all of them have poetical spirit. Of 
course they are seldom without powerful religious lessons. 


: ie TRAIL OF A TENDERFOOT, by Stephen Chalmers, 

is the half-humorous, wholly delightful account of various 
experiences in hunting, fishing, and other outdoor enjoyment, 
chiefly in the localities of the Adirondacks and the Bay of 
Fundy. The author begins as a typical tenderfoot, who ad- 
vances in blissful ignorance of guns, guides, and rods, and 
the weight of whose catch is prene to rise like mercury under 
a warm imagination. His experience with “the real thing ”’ 
will be particularly enjoyed by sportsmen. Outing Publishing 
Co., N. Y. $1.25. 


IND AND VOICE, by S. S. Curry, published by the Ex- 
pression Company, Bosten, Mass., is intended for all teach- 

ers who give attention to the voices of their pupils. We 
may say that a careful perusal of the book will enable 
teachers to avoid many blunders and give them many valu- 
able suggestions, especially in training pupils to co-ordinate 
body and voice. We should, however, be glad to see a second 
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edition much condensed and arranged on better pedagogical 
principles. 


‘HABITATION OUVRIERE ET A BON MARCHE, by 
Lucien Ferrand. (Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie, 2 fr.) M. 
Ferrand, a member of the ‘‘ Conseil Supérieur des Habitations 
& bon marché,” gives an excellert summary on low rents for 
the workingman and what has been accomplished by the state 
and private initiative. 


A BONTE ET SES TROIS PRINCIPAUX ADVER- 
SAIRES, par Joseph Vernhes (Paris: Pierre Téqui, 2 /7.). 
comprises eight excellent conferences delivered at Notre Dame 
des Etudiants de St. Sulpice. Avowedly inspired by Father 
Faber’s well known conference, the author in a delightful and 
practical manner developes a subject of which we cannot hear 
too much, and the book is most suggestive both for medita- 
tion and self-examination. 


N this little volume Za Réforme de la Pronunciation Latine 
(Paris: Bloud et Cie. 2/7. 50) the author, Camille Couil- 
lant, keeps strictly to his subject and writes with spirit. The 
enthusiasm of strong conviction does not prevent cool, reasoned, 
well-measured, scientific treatment of the question. The first 
chapter is entirely devoted to determining the pronunciation 
current in the classical period, and should interest all students 
of Latin. The practical question of bringing about in the 
Latin Church everywhere a correct and uniform pronunciation 
is carefully and vigorously discussed at length. The practical 
conclusion is: adopt the Italian method universally at once, 
but only as a convenient stepping-stone to the scientifically 
correct classical or Roman pronunciation. This plan can be 
set in operation by a papal decree, and by that authority 
only. It is likely to come, since it seems almost a necessary 
consequence of the motu proprio re-establishing the genuine 
Gregorian chant. 


Aran LE CONCORDAT, by C. Latrulle (Paris: Librairie 

‘Hachette et Cie. 3/7. 50). This continues the history 
of the opposition of the French bishops from 1803 to our 
own day. Its five chapters show much research and bring us 
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to the efforts made by Pope Leo XIII. and Cardinal Couillé 
to bring back the dissident bishops to Catholic unity. 


HE master work of R. P. H. Leroy, Jésus Christ, Sa Vie, 
Son Temps. Lecons d'Ecriture Sainte (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne et Cie.) is nearing completion, and a new volume 
(the fifteenth of the series) now appears containing the sermons 
preached in 1909. The work reveals the eminent qualities of 
the author: perspicuity of style, clearness of division, language 
at once!simple and elegant, erudition, and intimate acquaintance 
with the best exegetical commentaries. 


OSSUET ET LES PROTESTANTS. Par E. Julien. (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie.) It is well known that the life- 
enduring dream of the great bishop, was the return of Protest- 
ants toSCatholic unity; and to realize it he expended the re- 
sources of his powerful mind and the most generous movements 
of his heart. The Canon Julien, taking Bossuet as guide and 
model, follows him step by step in this Apostolate, and his 
work is an erudite study of Protestantism, its doctrines and 
its history in the time of the celebrated orator. 








Foreign Periodicals, 


The Tablet (18 March): ‘“ Sea-Power and Arbitration.” Sir 
Edward Grey, speaking in the name of the British Govern- 
ment, has given a cordial welcome to President Taft’s pro- 
posals for a Treaty of Arbitration. His words ‘‘ seem 
to open up a new chapter of hope for all the peoples 
of the earth.”"——The Holy Father will, before long, 
publish an “important document on the Hierarchy in 
which he will set forth Catholic teaching on the Divine 
Constitution of the Church and the obedience which by 
virtue of it is due to the Bishops and to the Supreme 
Pontiff.” 

(25 March): ‘Street-Trading by Children.” A Parlia- 
mentary Bill has been formulated to restrict the evil of 
street-trading by children. But while the evil should 
be remedied care must be taken te protect the interests 
of the poor who find in street-trading a means, perhaps 
the sole means of obtaining a livelihood. ‘* The Anti- 
Modernist Oath and the Prussian Universities” by a 
German University Professor. The writer gives the his- 
tory of the Oath so far as it concerns the priest pro- 
fessors at the Prussian Universities, and states that the 
members of several Protestant Theological Faculties are 
bound by statute to certain professions of faith—The 
year 1912 is given as the probable date of the canoni- 
zation of Blessed Joan of Arc. 

(1 April): ‘* Administrative Muddling,” is an exposition 
of the tangle into which educational administration is 
falling under the present government.——Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., writes on ‘‘The Church of St. Patrick.” 
——“ Our Secondary Day Schools,” by James Driscoll 
is concluded.——-Mr. Balfour’s views on “ Religion and 
Dogma in Teaching” are herein set forth. 

(8 April): ‘“ United Italy” discusses the recent Jubilee 
fétes. ‘*The vaunt of a United Italy so long as it is 
an Italy founded in injustice, established by spoliation, 
and availing itself of the assistance of irreligion is none 
the less a sham though crowned and enthroned.”—— 
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“New Light On the Holy Shroud of Turin” is con- 
cluded in this number.——“ Holy Week and Easter in 
St. Mark’s, Venice, in the Eighteenth Century.” 

The Month (April): Rev. J. H. Pollen reviews several ‘‘ Recent 
Studies on Elizabethan History.” The articles in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia dealing with this subject are 
highly praised. “Fickle Fame,” by John Ayscough 
recalls some literary reputations that have died and 
been brought to life again———Charles Plater suggests 
some methods to aid ‘“‘The Circulation of Catholic 
Literature.”——“ Street-Trading Children and the Act 
of 1903” by Austin Oates points out the dangers, so- 
cial, physical, and moral, of allowing so many children 
to become street venders. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (March): ‘‘Ireneus and the 
Church of Rome” by Rev. James MacCaffrey. This arti- 
cle shows from “ Adversus Haereses” that Irenzus clearly 
teaches the supremacy of Rome and the infallibility of 
the Church.——“ Education in Spain.” Very Rev. M. 
J. O’Doherty, D.D. Doctor O'Doherty says: ‘‘ There is 
hardly a single institution in Spain that is not made the 
object of attacks by anti-Catholic writers from time to 
time. Most of these attacks are the outcome of bigotry, 
prejudice, or ignorance; and did Spain receive praise 
from such sources, it were time she examined her con- 
science.” The paper is a description and a vindication 
of the Spanish educational system. ‘** Non-Catholic 
Denominations.” Rev. M. J. O’Donell,D.D. After giv- 
ing an extended review of Father Benson’s “‘ Non- Catho- 
lic Denominations,” the author says: ‘‘ As we lay aside 
the book our predominating feeling is one of sympathy. 
A nation cannot with impunity cut itself off from the 
accumulated religious experience of sixteen centuries. 
The sects are falling victims to abuses that the Catholic 
Church of more than a thousand years ago had learned 
to control, and new guilds are being started with a fa- 
natical zeal for principles of which, in their proper place 
and in due moderation, she has long since taken account. 
And recognizing as we do the depth of faith and genu- 
ine spirituality that underlies the conflicts of the vari- 
ous bodies, we find additional grounds for hope that 
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they may one day return to the. Church of Christ, and 
find the rest and peace they have sought for in vain 
for the last three hundred years.” 

The Irish Theological Quarterly (April): Rev. Hugh Pope, 
O.P. ‘‘ The Oxyrrynchus Papyri and Pentateuchal Criti- 
cism” points out some discrepancies between the Sep- 
tuagint and the Massoretic Text that very largely invali- 
date the conclusions of recent scholars regarding the Pen- 
tateuch’s authorship. Some contemporary non-Catho- 
lic scholars (such as Lerdmans of Leiden) also recognize 
this.———“ The Origin of the Doctrine of the Sacramental 
Character,” by Rev. Garrett Pierse. The author char- 
acterizes this doctrine as “infinitesimally small in its 
origin,” and traces its development and present inter- 
pretation. ) 

Zhe National (April): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” deals with 
various political discussions—‘‘Why Help the Bagdad 
Railway?” The author, Lovat Fraser, states that it is 
the duty of Great Britain to keep clear of unnecessary 
entanglements with Germany. ‘‘ A Heroic Woman,” by 
Ignotus, is a study of the Empress Eugénie and her 
place in history. A speech delivered by Lord Selborne 
to a body called ‘‘The Conservative and Unionist 
Women’s Franchise Association,” is reprinted under the 
heading: ‘‘ The Case for Women’s Suffrage.” ——— William 
Morton Fullerton comments on “ The New French Min- 
istry.”"———That one charm is wanting. in the American 
home according to the English point of view, is main- 
tained by Mary Mortimer Maxwell, in her paper, ‘‘ The 
Lack of Privacy in the American Home.” “The Be- 
ginnings of the London Library,” by C. Hagberg Wright, 
gives many facts connected with the origin of this library, 
which are not generally known. “Apparitions of 
Animals,” by Captain Humphries.——An article writ- 
ten before the conclusion of the Reciprocity Agreement 
between our own country and Canada, is entitled: ‘‘ Can- 
ada and the Immigration Problem,” by Professor Stephen, 
du Clergé Frangais (15 Feb.): O. Habert gives a sketch 
of the religion of the Greeks.—-In his chronicle of the 
“Theological Movement” J. Riviére considers many re- 
cent books or new editions of existing works. Among 
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them we find “‘The Idea of the State in St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” by Jacques Zeiler; ‘“‘The Relation of the 
Church to Civil Society,” by Louis Billot, S.J.; a thor- 
oughly revised edition of Vol I. of A. Tanquerey’s 
‘*Synopsis ef Dogmatic Theology.” 

(1 Mar.): E. Vacandard contributes a ‘‘Chronicle of 
Ecclesiastical History."———M. Etienne Lamy writes of 
*‘Cardinal Mathieu and Mgr. Duchesne” giving in the 
form of an address, a sketch of the life and historical 
labors of the latter. 

(15 March): A. Bros and O. Habert present an account 
of the religion of the Celts, Germans, and Slavs.——A. 
Villein begins a historical study on “The Age for First 
Communion.” In this issue he considers the first twelve 
centuries.———Apropos of ‘‘ The Eucharistic Congress of 
Montreal”? G. Planque discusses the religious condi- 
tions in the Dominion of Canada. “On The Holy 
Scapular” is a discussion by P. Francois de Sales and 
A. Boudinhon concerning documents treating of the 
Scapular. 

Le Correspondant (10 March): ‘‘The Religious Crisis of the 
Fifteenth Century,” by P. Imbart de la Tour is a his- 
torical account of the Councils of Pisa, Constance, 
Siena and Basle.——~‘“‘The Second Centenary of Boi- 
leau,” by Henri Bremono is an attempt to revive an. 
appreciation in the works of this poet.——“ What is 
Young Turkey?” by Andrew Chéradame describes the 
excellent work being done under the new régime in 
comparison with that under Abdul Hamid.——“ Maurice 
Faucon” by Michel Salomon is a biographical sketch 
of the poet by an intimate friend. 

(25 March): A. De Foville begins with this issue a series 
of articles entitled “The Prime Ministers of Finance of 
the Third Republic.” ‘Men of the Day,” an unsigned 
article, is a political and character study of Aristides 
Briand.‘ The Company of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
by Geoffray de Grandmaison is an account of a seciety 
established during the seventeenth century for propa- 
gating devotion te the Eucharistic King among the 
laity. The Genius of Moliére,” by Fortunat Strowski 
is astudy from Moliére’s works.———“'The Art Treasures 
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of Our Churches,” by René Lebrethon is a history of 
the vandalisms committed against the Catholic Church 
in France within the last seventy-five years.——‘ The 
Interview of Potsdam,” by Christian Patrimonio is a des- 
cription of the alliances formed by the European Pow- 
ers, at the instigation of Edward VII. in 16¢04. 
Pratique D' Apologétique (t March): ‘‘ Celibacy,” by A. 
Villien. Celibacy is considered from three view points; 
Dogma, Morals and History. The first point covers the 
provincial council of Paris 1528, on celibacy. The sec- 
ond covers reasons for celibacy. The last point is an 
historical survey of celibacy. 

15 March): “The Religious Life of Paseal and his 
Apology of Christianity, apropos of a recent book,” by 
Francis Vincent. As its title indicates, the article is a 
review of a book, written by H. Petitot, viz. “ Pascal, 
His Religious Life and his Apology for Christianity.” 
Pascal’s religious life is summed up in the words: the 
heart triumphed over the head. His love swept away 
his pride. The Apology is the fruit of this intense re- 
ligion. It consists of the need and method of the 
Apology. “Contemporary Atheism” is a lengthy ex- 
tract by Mgr. Farges from his book: “God, the Im- 
mortal Soul and Natural Religion.” 

Etudes (5 March): “ Vocation to the Priesthood and Provi- 
dence.” The statement by a well-known writer that a 
priestly vocation is identical with the call of the bishop ; 
that it is only an exterior call, is examined at length 
by Jules Grivet. After showing the weakness of this 
position, he proves by many arguments the necessity of 
an interior call by God.——M. E. Branly, the learned 
professor of the Catholic Institute of Paris was recently 
made a member of the Academy of Sciences. J. de 
Joannis writes of his life and his works.——“ Sources of 
Art” by J. Guillermin. Former generations were well 
trained in the ancient classics. To-day the classics are 
practically given up and “shorter roads to knowledge 
have been constructed in these days of struggle for life.” 
“Chili After One Hundred Years of Independence (1810- 
1910).” J. Pradel gives many facts and statistics to show 
the true economic situation of Chili at the present day; 
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he indicates the great industrial progress that has taken 
place within the hundred years of its independence. 
(20 March): ‘‘ The Fiftieth Anniversary (1861-1911) of 
the Kingdom of Italy.”———"‘ Bellarmine and the Sixtine- 
Clementine Bible.” This is a defence of Bellarmine, by 
X. Le Bachelet. Anyone who supposes that Bellarmine 
wished to. pass off the Clementine Bible en doc with all 
its corrections under the name of the Sixtus V. Bible, is 
not only guilty of exaggeration but also falsely construes 
his intentions.“ Classic Culture and St. Gregory of 
Tours.” It the Latin writings of St. Gregory of Tours con- 
tain many solecisms and barbarisms, it may be due to the 
fact that the Latin language was still living is his day 
and subject to variations. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (March): P. Archambault, in 
**Some Reflections Upon the Notion of Autonomy,” 
says that the ideal autonomy in the very nature of 
things is not exclusive of all dependence and authority, 
but that it demands that the constraints submitted to 
be more and more interior and moral; that a zone of 
liberty be reserved in which the individual can try his 
own initiative at his own risk; and, finally, that the 
constraints have no other purpose than the spiritual in- 
terests of man, the end of ends. 

La Revue Apologétique (16 March): The lecture of Father 
Francis de Bénéjac on Charlemagne’s contribution to 
civilization. He concludes that “without standing 
armies, without diplomacy or secret service’’ Charle- 
magne realized according to the social ethics of the 
Gospel, a true “‘ fraternity ” quite unknown to-day.—— 
Canon Forget reviews the Abbé Lepin’s work on “ The 
Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel.” There are 
the usual reviews of recent Scriptural works. 

Etudes Franciscaines (March): The continuation of “A Philo- 
sophical Synthesis ” treats of intelligence, the reality, su- 
periority and simplicity of ideas, their laws of representa- 
tion or expression, etc.——Serviam concludes “‘ Taine and 
the Jacobins” with a sketch of present Radicalism in 
France. A trenchant criticism of “The Academic, Ju- 
dicial, and Political Eloquence of the XVII. and XVIII. 
Centuries” by Charany.——‘‘ The Bulletin of Franciscan 
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History” lists seventy-eight biographies or sketches of 
Friars Minor, Clarisses and Tertiaries. The continu- 
ation of “The Remarkable Expansion of the Scotist 
School in the Seventeenth Century” covers the period 
from 1640 to 1700, following the publication of the 
complete edition of ‘‘ Duns Scotus” by Wadding. 

Chronique Sociale de France (March): Eugéne Duthoit examines 
“The Sanctions of Collective Bargaining by Labor.” 
He concludes that legal sanctions, no matter how ex- 
tensive, must be supplemented by the moral] and psy- 
chological dispositions of the interested parties. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (1911, No. 3): O. Zimmermann, S.J., 
presents the first of several papers on “ The Freethought 
Movement.” He outlines the movement towards a 
federation of Freethinkers and the activities of such na- 
tional and international organizations. 

La Civilta Cattolica (18 March): ‘‘ The Year of Mourning’”’ is 
the first article in this issue. It deals with the cele- 
brations of the fiftieth anniversary of “Italian unity,” 
the vote in the Chamber of Deputies at Turin on March 
27, 1861, being somewhat fantastically taken as the be- 
ginning of that ‘‘unity” although it was nearly ten 
years later that the breach was made at Porta Pia and 
Rome was taken by force of arms into “united Italy.” 
——Further consideration is given to the “ Oath against 
Modernism,” its terms being explained and justified —— 
“A Visit to Montecassino” describes the architectural 
beauties and grandeurs of the great Benedictine mon- 
astery. The series on “ Masonry” is continued with 
quotations showing the adroit use made of symbolism 
in Masonic ritual. The root principle of masonry is de- 
clared to be that of absolute liberty of thought and con- 
science without regard to God or man—the complete 
autonomy of man and humanity.——Book Reviews in- 
clude ‘‘ Luther” by Father Hartmann Grisar, S.J., and 
a recent life of ‘St. Francis of Assisi” by J. Joergen- 
sen together with his “‘ Franciscan Pilgrimages.’ Both 
are highly praised.——An article on the “ Mariavites in 
Russia” describes the spread of the heresy in Russian 
Poland. The Mariavites now count ninety parishes and 
two more “bishops” were consecrated in 1910 by the 
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Jansenist bishop of Utrecht. The Russian bureaucracy 
has manifested a very friendly disposition towards the 
sect and the Minister of the Interior is preparing a plan 
to give it full autonomy and the title of the “‘ Neo- 
Catholic Church.” 

{1 April): The writer of “‘A Glance at the Literary Work 
of Antonio Fogazzaro,” concludes his article by saying 
that Catholic criticism ‘‘can only pass severe judgment 
upon the work of Fogazzaro, notwithstanding its many 
beauties, which beauties, however, in view of the supreme 
interest of religion and morality, take second place and 
lack that splendor which shines pure and immortal in 
the work of the great author of the Betrothed (Manzoni). 
——The series on “‘ Divine Revelation Atcording to The- 
osophy,” is concluded.——The centenary of the birth of 
Father Joseph Kleutgen, S.J. (April 9, 1811), is the oc- 
casion of a biographical sketch which describes him as 
‘A Restorer of Scholastic Philosophy,” the reference 
being to his work, ‘‘ Theologie der Vorzeit,” published 
in 1853 as an exposition and defence of scholastic 
philosophy.——-A_ concluding article on ‘‘The Author. 
ship and Date of the Psalms,” discusses the decision 
of the Biblical Commission regarding the Messianic 
psalms. 

La Scuola Cattolica (Feb.): Bernardino di Dario commences a 
study of the “ Agape” in the early Church, in which 
he traverses the conclusions reached by Pére Battifol 
in a recent study, which practically rejects the view 
commonly held that the “Agape” was a feature of 
primitive Christianity. ——Cherubino Villa opens a study 
of Leo Tolstoi, the first installment dealing with his early 
years. Interesting passages are given from his journals 
and letters, notably his own confession: ‘I lack mod- 
esty; it is my principal defect. I am amazingly full of 
vanity.”—Adolfo Cellini continues the discussion of 
“The Messianic Purpose of Jesus with Respect to the 
Hebrews, the Samaritans, and the Gentiles.””»——The his- 
tory of the “ Angelus” is treated by Emilio Campana, 
and the origins of its various parts are carefully traced. 
The first appearance of the Angelus in its present form 
is in a catechism printed at Venice in 1560, but it is 
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an out-growth of devotions practised in much earlier 
times, the most ancient of which was undoubtedly the 
evening bell. 

(March): di Dario continues his examination into the 
“ Agape in the Primitive Church.”———The series on the 
‘* Messianic Plan of Jesus” is continued by Adolfo Cel- 
lini, the present article assembling the testimony from the 
Gospels to show the purely spiritual character of the 
Kingdom of Christ.——Achille Gallarini commences a 
discussion of the “Juridical Personality of the Holy See” 
in the light of the events that followed the seizure of 
Rome in 1870. He undertakes to demonstrate that the 
Holy See is a true “‘juridical personality,” that it was al- 
ways so recognized and that since 1870it has not ceased 
so to be: ——Cherubino Villa concludes his study of *‘ Leo 
Tolstoi.” Generous appreciation of his attempts to order 
his life ia accord with his sentiments is expressed by the 
writer.——The works of Father Savio, S.J., on Pope Libe- 
rius are reviewed by Rodolfo Maiocchi, who points out 
that Father Savio has completely rehabilitated him against 
his critics and calumniators.——Some interesting notes 
on the authorship and date of the ‘Salve Regina” 
‘refer it to the thirteenth century with uncertainty as to 
the author—G. Tredici reviews a group of articles on 
philosophic questions notably on Cardinal Mercier’s solu- 
tion of the problems of “ criternology’”’ and on “ Dar- 
winism.” 

Lspata y América (March): Miguel P. Rodriguez presents a pre~ 
liminary dissertation upon the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch.——*“ Al Travos de un Libro y de un Alma,” 
is the the title of a contribution by Father Graciano. 

Razin y Fé (March): “The Jesuits and the Riot of Esqui- 
lache,” by Lamas Frias, the well known logician and 
writer, shows that the “History of Spain,” by Raphael 
Altamera is very inaccurate and unreliable.——Ugarte 
de Ercilla contributes a conscientious study on “‘ The 
History of Philosophy of Religions.”———Gomes Rodeles 
gives a good survey of the first use of the printing 
machine by the Jesuit Fathers in the Oriental missions. 
——“The Law About Oaths,” by Mr. Venancio Minte- 
guiaga y Costa, 





Recent Events. 


The departure from office of M. 
France. Briand was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a series of strikes, in 
some places accompanied by riots, in many parts of the coun- 
try. It is to be hoped that this was not an indication of the 
end of the policy of peace-making, of which the late Premier 
was the advocate. The spectre looming in the background at 
the present time, causing a universal feeling of anxiety about 
the immediate future, is the attitude of the French working- 
class, The van-drivers of Paris and its milkmen, the crews 
of the Newfoundland fishing boats, dock-laborers at Bayonne, 
and inscrits maritimes at Marseilles, either struck or threatened 
to strike. The most serious disturbances, however, were those 
made by the vine-growers in the Aube department, where 
wholesale destruction of champagne has taken place on ac- 
count of a delimitation of the champagne district recently made, 
which shut them out of the favored region in which that choice 
wine is produced. The mayors and officials of many towns and 
communes resigned, the red flag was hoisted, liberty was de- 
clared to be rot, and equality and fraternity lies, tax-assess- 
ment papers were burnt wholesale in market places, a fate 
which befell likewise the effigy of the new Premier—M. Monis. 
In the refusal to pay taxes they were urged to persevere by 
some of their representatives in the Chamber. The soldiers 
shad to be called out. The efforts made by the Chamber to 
investigate the grievances of the wine-growers have for a long 
time not proved successful. 

Within the legislative body itself peace has not been kept 
undisturbed. On one occasion M. Monis failed to make him- 
self heard for something like half an hour. He had exasper- 
ated a section of the Chamber by the declaration that only 
one of his critics was an honest man. The new Ministry is in 
the curious position of being formed out of the minority which 
attempted to defeat M. Briand. Although it has secured votes 
of confidence its position is by no means assured. It has the 
endorsement of M. Combes, but the Zemps describes it as a 
band of greedy politicians, while the Journal des Débats calls 
its formation a coup d'état against the Chamber and against 
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Universal Suffrage. Its professions, however, are much the 
same as were those of M. Briand’s Ministry. It has reinstated 
some of the railway-men who were dismissed on account of 
the strike last year, and has added a large sum to the burdens 
of the railways by making the pensions of the men retrospec- 
tive. 

Energetic efforts are to be made to reorganize and strengthen 
the Navy, the proposals of M. Delcassé having been adopted 
by the Chamber. Very little progress has taken place in car- 
rying into effect the promised social legislation, although the 
long-talked-about Income Tax is under consideration in the 
Senate. The energies of the Chambers have been absorbed in 
the discussion of the Budgef. One opportunity has been taken 
of showing the hostility of the new Ministry to the Church, 
but nothing of importance has been done. National feeling 
has been subordinated to scientific precision by the adoption 
throughout France of the Greenwich time instead of that of 
Paris. On the 12th of March all the public clocks were altered. 

A somewhat bitter newspaper controversy has arisen between 
France and Germany about the Foreign Legion in the service 
of France. Thisis largely made up of Germans, some of them 
deserters from the German Army—a thing naturally distasteful 
to the Empire. The right to enlist any one voluntarily seek- 
ing to enter the French service cannot, however, be seriously 
questioned, nor has the discussion affected seriously the rela- 
tions of either the governments or the peoples. The decision 
of the Hague Tribunal in favor of England in the Savarkar 
case, has removed the one question which had arisen between 
thetwocountries, Affairs in Morocco haveled to France taking 
more energetic action on account of the murder of an officer. 
More troops have been sent to Casablanca. In consequence 
of this and certain other action taken by France a discussion 
has arisen with Spain, but there is on reason to fear any seri- 
ous conflict. 


The provisions of the Bill giving 

Germany. a Constitution to Alsace- Lorraine, 

have been so gréatly modified by 

the Committee of the Reichstag to which they were submitted 

that it was expected that the Bill would share the same fate 

as the Prussian Reform of the Franchise Bill of last year. 
VOL. XCIII.——18 
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The important concession, however, was made by the govern-. 
ment that to the three representatives of the Reichsland in the 
Federal Council should be given votes, and not merely the 
right of attending the meetings of the Council. The demand 
for autonomy, however, was not granted. It is hoped that 
with this modification the Bill may go through, although it 
has opponents on both sides. The Prussian Conservatives fear 
that the concession made may weaken the influence of Prussia 
in the Federal Council, while the refusal of autonomy leaves 
the Reichsland dissatisfied. 

The amount of money spent on social objects is very large 
as appears from the speech in the Reichstag of the Minister 
for the Interior a short time ago. For these socio-political 
purposes the Empire is spending more than two hundred and 
ten millions of dollars a year, and when the Imperial Insurance 
Consolidation Bill, and the law about the Insurance of private 
officials shall have been passed, the sum spent will reach the 
amount of two hundred and fifty millions. Of the annual in- 
crease of the national fortune of German citizens this sum con- 
stitutes a fifth: a large amount to be devoted to social amel- 
ioration. Although Germany seems to be in advance of other 
countries in this respect, yet Great Britain is following closely 
in her wake. On Old Age Pensions she is spending something 
like fifty millions a year, and further sums are being applied 
to the Labor Exchanges which have proved so great a success. 

The negotiations with Russia have not made any progress, 
and those with Turkey, France, and Great Britain, with refer- 
ence to the Bagdad Railway are still being carried on. 

The attitude of Germany towards the proposals for arbi- 
tration made by our President, and endorsed by the British 
Foreign Minister, is a matter of supreme importance, for of all 
the unrest that exists in Europe and of the enormous growth 
of armaments consequent upon that unrest, Germany is un- 
doubtedly the chief, if not the exclusive, cause. Moreover, of 
all the Powers, she has been the most unsympathetic towards 
that movement for settling questions by referring them to ar- 
bitration which has already been productive of so much incal- 
culable good. With reference to the President’s proposal, all 
the Chancellor could say when the subject was before the 
Reichstag was that Germany did not occupy an attitude of re- 
fusal towards treaties of arbitration; but towards unlimited 
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arbitration treaties such as Mr. Taft proposed, when they 
ought to be of use they would, the Chancellor said, burn like 
tinder. It would be wiser to aim at what was practicable, and 
not seek to reach an unattainable ideal. Towards Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal that there should be between Great Britain 
and Germany an exchange of information as to their re- 
spective shipbuilding proposals, the Chancellor was less pes- 
simistic. In fact, he accepted the proposal, and declared the 
willingness of Germany to come to an agreement with England 
about this matter. It would, he said, be the means of giving 
security against surprises, and would strengthen in both coun- 
tries the conviction that neither desired secretly to overtrump 
the other. This is a distinct step in advance, although not a 
long one. 


The ministry of Signor Luzzatti, 
Italy. after having held office for about 
one year, has given in its resigna- 
tion. This resignation was due, like that of M. Briand in 
France, to the mysterious working of the group system, and 
to the permutations and combinations which that system in- 
volves. Like M. Briand Signor Luzzatti had a majority, and 
in facta much larger majority in the division on the postpone- 
ment of the Electoral Reform Bill. His decision no longer to 
remain in office was due to the fact that in the minority were 
ranged a large number of his usual supporters—the Radicals, 
and he was unwilling to retain power by favor of his oppon- 
ents. The real cause, it is said, was that dissatisfaction was 
growing with the addition which the Ministry has been making 
to the annual expenditure. After a few days, a new Ministry 
has been formed by Signor Giolitti who has so often held the 
Premiership. It ought to be able to find support in the Cham- 
ber, for no fewer than four groups are numbered in its ranks 
—the Left, the Left Centre, the Democratic Left, and the 
Radicals of the Extreme Left. The programme of the new 
government includes the extension of the franchise to all Italian 
citizens over the age of 21 except those who, being under 30 
years of age have neither done military service, nor can read 
or write; payment of Deputies; and pensions for old age or 
for those incapacitated otherwise from labor. The funds are 
to be provided by a government monopoly of insurance. 
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Great efforts are te be made to secure economy in the 
Civil Service, and to simplify the bureaucratic system. Good 
authorities say that if half of the civil servants of Italy could 
be dismissed, the business of the country would be done far 
more expeditiously. 

Foreign policy is to pursue the same course, nor is any 
change to be made in the relation of Church and State. 


The Russian Empire has been 

Russia. celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 

of the emancipation of the serfs, 

an event which took place in 1861, nearly two years before 
the liberation of the slaves in this country. However slow 
the progress of Russia towards ordered freedom may be thought 
to be, and however terrible are in reality the evils still existent 
in its government, it cannot be denied even by the great- 
est of pessimists that in the past fifty years noteworthy ad- 
vances have been made. The peasants who in 1861 were 
serfs attached to the soil are now free men, and not merely 
free men but sharers, in virtue of the Tsar’s manifesto of 
October 30, 1905, in the power of making the laws of the 
country in which they dwell. ‘Slaves then—law-givers now” 
—such was the characterization of the change effected by the 
decrees of Alexander II, and Nicholas II. made by the presi- 
dent of the Duma, when the Peasant Deputies were presented 
to the Tsar at the Jubilee Celebration. A solemn thanksgiving 
service was held at which the Tsar was present. In memory — 
of Alexander II. a bust was unveiled of the autocrat who had 
fought almost single-handed against the sordid interests of 
those who wished to continue to be the owners of their fellow- 
men, equal in number to more than half of the population. 
While the past was gratefully celebrated, the equally momen- 
tous act of what may be called the present—the institution of 
the Parliament of the Empire—was recognized as the work of 
a Tsar who had the same faith in the people as his predeces- 
sor had shown. Both acts had determitied, without any pos- 
sibility of going back, the destiny of the country. The agra- 
grian changes by which the ownership of land by the Commune 
has been abolished, and individual ownership put in its place, 
although not directly the work of the Duma are due to its 
influence. They have made an alteration for the better almost 
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as important as the emancipation itself, in the position of 
the peasantry, who are now becoming, not merely free, but 
economically strong owners of land. 

But it would be a mistake to think that Russia is any 
where near the goal of rational liberty. The revelations that 
have been made of the methods adopted by the police make 
it impossible to entertain such a belief. The treatment ac- 
corded to the students in the Universities also shows that the 
days of arbitrary government have not yet passed away. It is 
not necessary to undertake the defence of the proceedings of 
the students, nor to vindicate their action in going on strike. 
The frequency of occurrences of this kind in the State Uni- 
versities of the Old World is a phenomenon that calls for ex- 
planation; one which seems to show that there is something 
lacking either in the instruction given, or the way in which 
it is given. And when no means can be found of training the 
youthful mind except such measures as have been recently 
taken by the Russian government, it seems evident that there 
is something fundamentally wrong in the system adopted. 
There are those who think that the unrest of the students is 
but a reflection of the unrest of the country as a whole. 
Hundreds of students have been exiled, and sent to serve in 
the army, police have been introduced into the Universities, 
professors of high standing who have protested against these 
proceedings have been dismissed, and the law recently made 
which granted a certain degree of autonomy, has been sus- 
pended. Fears are expressed by persons capable of forming a 
well-grounded opinion that even the existence of higher edu- 
cation in Russia is being imperilled. 

The impossibility of going back referred to by M. Guchkoff, 
the President of the Duma in his address to the Tsar, was 
for a moment rendered somewhat doubtful by M. Stolypin’s 
resignation of the Premiership which he has held for the past 
five years. This was due to the rejection by the Council of 
the Empire, which forms Russia’s Second Chamber, or House 
of Lords, of the Bill for the establishment of Zemitvoes or 
Country Councils in Poland. This rejection was due to the 
Opponents of constitutional government, and was meant to be a 
blow to the authority of the Premier. He felt it as such, and 
at once resigned. Events seem to have shown that M. Stolypin 
has proved himself, as Bismarck once was in Germany, the 
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necessary man. The Tsar earnestly requested him to with- 
draw his resignation. “This, upon his own terms, he did. These 
terms proved very strange, and involved one of the worst 
blows to the constitutional manner of government which he 
has been trying to establish that could have been adopted. 
Although the rejected Bill might have been passed a second 
time by the Duma, M. Stolypin preferred to prorogue that 
assembly for a few days, and by virtue of an emergency clause 
in the Constitution, in the interval during which the Duma was 
not sitting te pass the Bill into the law by the sole authority 
of the Tsar. This way of acting seemed to be so manifest a 
violation of the spirit, if not of the letter of the Constitution, 
that it has caused great anxiety, it being thereby made evi- 
dent how little real knowledge of that spirit is possessed even by 
the chief defenders of well-ordered government. So difficult is 
it te realize in practise professions of liberality and freedom. 
Further evidence of this inability was furnished by the cen- 
sure passed by the Tsar, at the request of M. Stolypin, upon 
two of his opponents, M. Durnovo and General Trepoff. A 
free government cannot be maintained by petty acts of arbi- 
trary personal rule. Perhaps, however, in the transition period 
such acts may be necessary; at least some people acclaim them 
as a victory over the reactionary forces which have for a long 
time been striving to revert to the old state of things. 
Russia's relations with foreign countries remain unchanged, 
China having consented to the demands made upon her. In 
this matter it is generally recognized that China was in the 
wrong, and had violated the terms of the treaty which regu- 
late the matters in question. The foreign affairs of China 
have fallen into the hands of an incompetent Minister, whose 
policy is an alternative between arrogant aggression and ab- 
ject submission. A controversy has arisen between Great 
Britain and Russia about the extension of the Russian limits 
of inland waters; but there is no likelihood that this will in- 
volve any change in the cordiality which now exists between 
the two countries. The results of the long continued conver- 
sations with Germany, consequent upon the Potsdam inter- 
view—an interview which caused some little anxiety in France 
and even in Austria—have not so far been disclosed. The 
Navy is to be reorganized, although the Duma proved itself 
unwilling to vote all the money asked for by the government. 
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This led to the resignation of the Minister in charge of that 
department. The financial position is so good that it is not 
expected that it will be necessary to issue the loan of which 
there has been some talk. 
If Russia finds it difficult to carry 
Portugal. into effect the spirit of constitu- 
tional government, Portugal, al- 
though it has had a Constitution for many years, and has now 
become a Republic, seems even farther away from discovering 
the way to a practical realization of freedom. The judges who 
acquitted Senhor Franco, when he was put upon trial by 
the government, were made to feel that the measure of free- 
dom accorded to them was limited to the carrying into effect 
of the behests of the present rulers, and for their obtuseness 
in this respect and their fidelity to duty they were sent out 
of the country. 

On the other hand, te avowed anarchists of the worst 
type, not merely the protection, but the sympathetic support 
of the government has been accorded—a thing unparalleled in 
the history of the movement. The gentle art of ‘‘ Bomb mak- 
ing in the Service of the Republic” is the title of a series of 
articles that appeared in a leading journal, a series which was re- 
ceived with outspoken applause by the public at large, and which 
had the approbation of the government. At the time of the 
Revolution last October many Republicans were provided 
with bombs. It is true, indeed, that only a few were used. 
But that the use of them would be legitimate to any neces- 
sary extent has been openly defended by responsible gevern- 
ment ministers, and public opinion is utterly unconscious of 
the enormity of such proceedings. It is unable to discrimi- 
nate between the lawful use of such weapons in war, and the 
claim of private individuals to settle their political difficulties 
by such means in time of peace. The ‘‘Museum of the Rev- 
olution” recently opened in Lisbon had a department devoted 
to a collection of bombs and grenades which had been or 
were to be used. It required the diplomatic action of certain 
of the Powers to bring to an end this disgraceful exhibition; 
but ministers and the public as a whole remain unconvinced. 
There are, of course, exceptions. A leading journalist, for ex- 
ample has become so disgusted that he has foresworn politics 
and retired into private life. 
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It need not be a matter of surprise that a government 
which looks with favor upon assassination should not look 
with equal favor upon the bishops and clergy, even although 
they have accepted the Republic, and urged upon the faithful 
the duty of respecting present institutions and the Constitu- 
tional powers, even if such should be unfavorable to the 
Church. In a pastoral the Bishops recognized the benefits of 
some of the measures of the provisional government, such as 
the suppression of duelling, gambling and prostitution. But 
because a protest was made against the many irreligious de- 
crees which the government has issued, the priests were for- 
bidden to read the pastoral in the churches, and one of the 
bishops has been deprived of his See. The Separation of 
Church and State is to be carried into effect, but payment is . 
to be made to the clergy holding benefices, and the churches, 
chapels and buildings in use for religious purposes are to be 
handed over to the Church, subject to the duty of mainte- 
mance. Such at least are the most recent proposals. It is, 
however, doubt{ul whether they will be carried into effect. 
Although the people in the cities seem thoroughly alienated 
from the Church, the country people, especially those in the 
North, are beginning to show their disapprobation of these 
proposals. There are even rumors of movements for the res- 
toration of the monarchy, and arrests have been made of sus- 
pected individuals. Repeated strikes have taken place in 
various parts; the soldiers have had to be called out, and in 
one place have had to fire with fatal effects upon the strikers 
and their sympathizers. 

Differences are developing among the Ministers, but they 
seem united in the desire to remain in office, and have de- 
ferred to the last few weeks what was in reality their first 
and only duty—the preparation for the calling of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly. The Electoral Law has, however, at 
fast been published, settling the franchise upon which the As- 
sembly is to be elected. It gives a vote to all Portuguese 
over twenty-one years of age who are able to read and write, 
or who maintain parents or relations. A small payment is to 
ec made to the Deputies—something less than five dollars a 
sitting. After postponing the elections no less than four 
times, May 16 is at last fixed. The reason given for these 
postponements is that several northern districts are influenced 
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by the clergy, and the government desired more time to prop- 
agate their own views. It cannot be said that the prospect 
for the establishment of free government, when the course of 
events in the past few months is taken into account, is very 
bright. 


The situation in Spain remains 

Spain. very doubtful, and no one can fore- 

see what course events will take. 

To everybody’s surprise the Canalejas Ministry suddenly re- 

signed a short time ago, but the King hastened to give such 

strong assurances of his confidence and support, that the 

Premier consented to resume office, and having reconstructed 

his cabinet by the elimination of the former Minister of War 

who was not in thorough sympathy with him, remains in 

pewer in order to carry out the policy to which he has com- 
mitted himself. 

The proffer of the resignation was due to the force of 
military opinion, and to the seemingly eternal Ferrer question. 
Spain has not yet emerged from the domination of force as 
represented by the army. The military authorities were dis- 
satisfied with the defense of the military judges in the Ferrer 
case which was made by Sejior Canalejas during the debate in 
the Cortes. This dissatisfaction was conveyed to the Premier 
and rendered his continuance in office impossible, at least, so 
he thought. But the King felt it was a good opportunity to 
vindicate the supremacy of the civil authority over the mili- 
tary, and in this he had the support of large numbers both in- 
side and outside of the Cortes, who felt it to be a crisis 
affecting the very essence of the Parliamentary régime and the 
Constitution. So far, therefore, as things have gone, the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military power has been asserted ; 
but whether the victory will be permanent cannot yet be said, 
and is very doubtful. 

The debate in the Cortes on the trial of Sejfior Ferrer, 
which was the occasion of the ministerial crisis, lasted more 
than a week, and took place partly before and partly after that 
crisis. It showed how deep an impression on the public mind 
had been made by that event, and his subsequent execution. 
The object of those who raised the question after so long a 
time had elapsed, was to secure a revision of the legal sen- 
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tence. This was opposed by the Premier. The Minister of 
Justice, however, admitted that a revision of the military code 
might with advantage be undertaken in a spirit more com- 
patible with modern ideas. 

The relations between France and Spain have not been of 
so cordial a character of late as they have been in recent years. 
Nothing like a breach is to be anticipated, but certain things 
have taken place in Morocco which have called for the criti- 
cism of the Spaniards, many of whom claim the right to be 
the dominating influence in that country, and to have a re- 
versionary right to the possession of it, should the much-to- 
be-desired event of the extinction of the present rule come 
about. The appointment of French instructors for the Sultan’s 
army has called forth a protest. The reorganization of the 
police force, a projected railway to be built by the French 
from Tangier to Fez, and other matters have raised a spirit 
of controversy, so that it has even been proposed by some to 
abrogate the treaty which imposes upon Spain the obligation 
of consulting France regarding enterprises to be undertaken in 
Morocco by Spain. Certain agents of France in Morocco have 
met with harsh treatment from Spanish authorities on the spot. 
Negotiations are being carried on between the two countries, 
and there is every likelihood that a satisfactory settlement will 
be made. In other respects the state of things seems to be 
satisfactory. The strikes which not long ago were so many 
seem to have come to an end. But the Associations Bill, in- 
volving the fate of the religious orders, is soon to be made a 
matter of discussion. 








With Our Readers 


HE Laetare medal for this year does indeed give occasion for re- 
joicing, since it is awarded to the widely and warmly admired 
writer, Miss Agnes Repplier. The medal, which is the highest 
honor within the gifts of the University of Notre Dame, is, in this 
case, ‘‘for distinguished achievement in letters and the noble ex- 
emplification of Catholic womanhood.’’ It could not have been 
more fitly awarded. 

Miss Repplier is well known to readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp. She is, as her name implies, of French descent. She was 
born and educated in Philadelphia, graduating from the Sacred 
Heart Convent at Torresdale, Pennsylvania; she has also received 
the degree of Doctor of Letters trom the University of Pennsylvania. 
Of her literary beginnings Miss Repplier herself has told in a recent 
article (November, 1909) in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD: 


The first cheque for fifty dollars that I ever received (and a lordly sum it 
seemed) came from THE CATHOLIC WORLD for a story which I am now in- 
clined to think was not worththe money. The first criticism I ever wrote was 
an essay on Mr. Ruskin (how many years has it been since essays on Ruskin 
had a market?) which was undertaken by the advice of Father Hecker, and 
was published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Father Hecker told me that my 
stories were mechanical, and gave no indication of being transcripts from 
life. ‘*I fancy,” he said, ‘‘that you know more about books than you do 
about life, that you are more of a reader thanan observer. What author do 
you read the most?” 

I told him ‘* Ruskin’; an answer which nine out of ten studious girls 
would have given at that date. 

‘‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘ write me something about Ruskin, and make it 
brief.” 

That essay turned my feet into the path which I have trodden laborious- 
ly ever since. 


Since that time Miss Repplier’s contributions have appeared 
frequently in THe CATHOLIC WoRLD, the Atflantic Monthly, Harpers, 
the Century, Lippincotts, and other magazines. They have been for 
the most part essays, and are collected and published in the volumes 
called Books and Men, (1888), Points of View (1891), Essays in Minia- 
ture (1892), Essays in Idleness (1893), In The Dozy Hours (1894), 
Compromises (1904), and A Happy Half Century (1908). Among 
Miss Repplier’s other books are Philadelphia, the Place and the People 
(1901), Zhe Fireside Sphinx (1901), a volume dear to all cat lovers; 
and a reminiscence of her Sacred Heart school life called x Our 
Convent Days: she is also the compiler of a Book of Famous Verse 
for Children. Miss Repplier has found and is sure of her public. In 
calling herself a,‘‘ lesser light,’’ she says that her public is a small 
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one, ‘‘ such as befits the modest nature of the illumination.’’ It is 
at any rate a public firm in admiration, and enlarges steadily. 
* * * 

There is difficulty in attempting a mild, critical appreciation of 
Miss Repplier’s work. It isa quick temptation to run to superla- 
tives. On the essays in particular we really must claim the luxury 
of one ‘‘ most ’’; there can be little doubt that the shelf of modern 
light essays owes its most delightful contributions to Miss Repplier. 
In admiring her revival of the almost lost art of the essayist, Dr. 
Howard Furness says very aptly: ‘‘ There is no form of essay that 
she has not touched, and she has touched nothing that she has not 
adorned. Her wisdom is illumined, and her wit is controlled by her 
wisdom.’’ The essays are written with a delicious, feminine humor, 
productive ot the ‘‘ still smiles ’’ which Carlyle insists are the test ot 
true humor, and always from a point of view before unfound. A 
critic in the Outlook (1904), in discussing this originality, says very 
well, that one must look curiously to find it. 

‘* For,’’ he continues, ‘‘ like a hostess, she makes her own per- 
sonality felt through her guidance ot the thought of others rather 
than by her own particulars. . . . Her own originality, perhaps 
distinction would be a better word, depends almost wholly upon the 
fusion of liberty, politeness, and clarity, with which she always 
approaches her subject.”’ 

& a * 


Those of Miss Repplier’s essays which deal with literary sub- 
jects really justify the presence of one word ‘‘ perfect ’’ in the vocab- 
ulary of criticism. ‘‘ Books about Books’’ form a type which she 
herself has smilingly disdained as second class after all, but they 
never fail to endear themselves to booklovers, and her own are a 
justification of the type. She selects our favorites in the literary 
picture-gallery and frames them in gossamer gold for our sure de- 
light. Which of us does not smile more tenderly over his Dickens 
since Miss Repplier’s ‘‘ Humors ot Gastronomy?’’ And how dou- 
bly dear is Cranford since Miss Repplier has been there, too ! 

In her writing Miss Repplier is not belligerently, but always 
correctly and deeply a Catholic. She has written for the Catholic 
and secular press alike, though it was through the former, as we 
have seen, that her work was first introduced. Her religion, which 
she has neither flaunted nor concealed, has never been a hindrance, 
as she stated, quite sanely and practically, in Tax CATHOLIC 
Wor.LD, of November, 1909: 


I have never in all these years found it necessary to ignore, much less 
conceal, my faith. I could not if I would. When faith is the most vital 
thing in life, when it is the source of our widest sympathies and of our 
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deepest feelings, when we owe to it whatever distinction ef mind and har- 
mony of soul we possess, we cannot push it intentionally out of sight without 
growing flat and dry through insincerity. 


Miss Repplier’s success is, of course, a matter of pride to Amer- 
ican Catholics, and all are rejoicing at the new honor conferred 
upon her. The University of Notre Dame chose well; it has indeed 
given its Laetare medal for ‘‘ distinguished achievement in letters 
and the noble exemplification of Catholic womanhood.”’ 


a 
> 


HE Laymen’s League for Retreats and Social Studies, of which 
His Grace the Archbishop of New York is Honorary President, 
will open next fall a School of Social Studies with the object of 
training a limited number of Catholic men in a thorough knowledge 
of the questions that are usually grouped under the term ‘‘ Socialism ’”’ 
so that these men will form a corps of lecturers available for service 
anywhere without charge. The courses will consist of three main 
departments viz., Historical, Ethical and Economic, and will con- 
tinue through the winter and spring. 

In addition the School of Social Studies will establish a course 
of popular lectures on the ‘‘ Layman’s Difficulties’’ in the fields of 
(1) Historical and Biblical Criticism (2) Social and Political Theories 
(3) ‘‘ Modern Science ’’ so-called—also lectures from time to time 
upon matters ot ‘‘ current controversy ’’ as they occur. Rev. T. J. 
Shealy, S.J., Rev. John Corbett, S.J., Dr. James J. Walsh, Ph. D., 
M.D., and Messrs. Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., John A. Ryan, Andrew 
J. Shipman and Thomas F. Woodlock will give the courses in the 
School .and the lectures. The League will issue a booklet this 
summer giving details of these courses. 


> 
> 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAN. 
WRITTEN IN I89I BY LIONEL JOHNSON. 








The ancient sense of that word manners included much that we 
now call morals; it was in this sense that William of Wykeham 
took for his motto, and for the motto of his famous colleges, the fine 
sentence at the head of these remarks. And in truth the severance 

in thought and in expression of manners from morals is not a little 
to be deplored ; spiritual grace and polite graces should go together. 
The most winning saint is not an Ignatius Loyola, but a Philip 
Neri; the most amiable sage is not a churlish Diogenes, but a 
gracious Plato. 

Yet, since manners and morals are no longer practised as neces- 
sary parts of one virtue—good conduct—it remains to consider cer- 
tain aspects of good manners to which the present age is growing 
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blind. To express our meaning clearly and concisely, let us lay it 
down for a sure truth that there should be a ritual.to common life. 
So great a value did Comte attach to this truth that he sought to 
impose upon his followers a hieratic and definite scheme of rules for 
the management of daily life. But he was for converting the private 
and the public decencies of life, with their peculiar and individual 
charms, into an arbitrary code; which was a mistake. He would 
preserve order at the cost of grace; and, let Carlyle say what he 
will, drill is not always the best discipline. 

Yet we should all so regulate our lives that in our habits and 
behavior there be nothing to offend against good taste, propriety, 
and order. ‘‘ As the order of the stars in their courses doth delight 
me, so doth order in the lives of men.’’ That was the mind of Pliny, 
a master in the art of graceful living. By this grace and order, we 
mean not a tedious precision of carriage and address, nor a tiresome 
addiction to method in the details of life, but rather a courtesy 
which nothing can surprise, and a graciousness never wanting. 
These details of life and little trifles ot the hour can contribute 
greatly to our happiness, or minister greatly to our discomfort and 
discontent. Have we not all known many a man who goes through 
the world with this label attached to him—‘‘ A blunt, honest man, 
who speaks his mind plainly, and does not stand on ceremony? ”’ 
How offensive the creature can be! If only he would stand on cere- 
mony; if only he would not be quite so plain, so blunt, so unami- 
able ! 

Some patron of the rugged virtues may reply: ‘‘ Would you 
exalt Deportment above all things? Are we to obey my Lord Ches- 
terfield and to cover ourselves with French polish?’’ That is to 
miss the point. What we desire is not affectation in ourselves, but 
consideration for others. Life is a very rough business of struggle 
and of toil; we encounter each other hourly, and enter into innu- 
merable relations with each other. Then let us try whether we can- 
not make something pleasant out of all these circumstances, not 
glazing over our lives with forms and ceremonies, but adorning 
them. Much that we indiscriminately condemn in the polite man- 
ners and the careful civility of former times was merely an expres- 
sion of a desire to cultivate the gracious and comely side of life; to 
maintain a distinction of bearing under all circumstances. It is 
easy to cry out upon artificiality and affectation; it is not so easy to 
avoid boorishness and discourtesy. 

In four excellent old books the practice of gentle manners is 
finely preached : the Ga/ateo of Casa, the Cortegiano of Castiglione, 
the Zuphues of Lyly, the Compleat Gentleman of Peacham. No one 
pretends that social courtesy can be taught to a man by nature a 
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churl; but these books present to us pictures of high and fine char- 
acter, in which the outward ornaments of manner are but the signs 
of inward gentleness and nobility. Dickens has drawn the portraits 
of Sir John Chester and Mr. Turveydrop, and we have ridiculed and 
despised them with great zest and propriety. But modern “‘ society ’’ 
is in no danger of becoming so courtly as to be contemptible, so 
artificial as to be ludicrous. Rather, modern ‘‘ society ’’ seems en- 
amoured of ‘‘ popular’’ manners, and to be for abolishing as many 
marks of good breeding as possible; ignoring the certain fact that 
‘* popular ’’ manners, in the true sense of ‘‘ popular,’’ are apt to have 
a natural dignity of their own. But manners are becoming ‘‘cos- 
mopolitan.’’ Ostentation and abruptness ; recklessness and restive- 
ness ; vulgarity and avarice—they are all plain to see in the midst 
of us. Leisure gives place to hurry, serenity to anxiety, rever- 
ence to an ignoble familiarity. Loquax talks of Urbanus, ‘‘ Quite 
of the old school, you know, a fossil of the last century.’’ It only 
means that Urbanus has courteous ways, precision of speech, a quiet 
manner. 

In an age of change and confusion, let us cherish urbanity, kind- 
liness, mutual respect; that happy disposition of life which gives a 
value to all intercourse between all sorts and conditions of men. 
From the lack of that disposition come unhappy events and unhappy 
suspicions and unhappy recriminations. Two hundred years ago 
and more, a King of England wrote thus to his eldest son, after dis- 
cussing ‘‘ house-games’’ and the like: ‘‘ Now it is not only lawfull 
but necessaire that yee have companie meete for every thing yee take 
on hand, as well in your games and exercises, as in your grave and 
earnest affairs, But learn to distinguish time according to the oc- 
casion, choosing your companie accordingly. And have the like re- 
spect to the seasons of your age, using all sortes of recreation and 
companie therefore agreeing thereunto.’’ Great and small, old and 
young, rich and poor, may learn wisdom even now from King James I. 


ss 
— 


CORRESPONDANT has informed us that a statement made 

in our review of Robert Kimberley, by Frank H. Spearman, in 

the April number of THE CatHoric Worx, is entirely unwar- 

ranted. Upon investigating the matter we find that the correspond- 

ant is right, and we were wrong in stating, as we did, ‘‘ that if Mr. 

Spearman’s priests really must use Latin phrases, they should, at 

least, use correct ones.'? We regret the error, and we are glad of 

this opportunity again to call the attention of our readers to Mr. 
Spearman’s interesting novel. 
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